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COMMENT 


The President and the Newspapers 

We learn from a source that we hesitate to pronounce au- 
thoritative that the next move of the administration in the 
direction of Federal control of industries will bear directly 
upon the newspapers published in this town. It is well known 
that the Chief Magistrate has been dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of several of them for some time. The Evening Post, 
peevish still despite the highly developed conscientiousness of 
Mr. Oswatp Garrison Vin_arp and the charming urbanity of 
Mr. Rotto Oapen, was, as might have been anticipated, the 
first to offend, but a very close second, in the few intervals 
not given to scientific analysis of the moral expansion of a bow- 
wowing railway president, was Mr. Wittiim Makepeace Lar- 
ran’s Sun. Then, at about the beginning of dulness in the 
advertising season, the Ocus-Minter-Reick Times indulged 
in many obnoxious reflections. After a while even Mr. JAMES 
Gordon BexNnetr began to cable double-leaded peeps to the 
/Terald, and finally Mr. Raweu reluctantly yielded to the earnest 
solicitations of the intermittently retiring Mr. JoskpH Put- 
ITZER, and indicated a sense of resentment at interference 
with the World’s general direction of the universe. 

Such manifestations were naturally displeasing to the Presi- 
dent from their commencement, but with characteristic pa- 
tience he withheld the heavy hand in the hope that the great 
worldly editors might be led by the gentle ministrations of 
Mr. Siras McBer in the Churchman to perceive the error of 
their ways and duly repent. But, we are informed, the Presi- 
dent has now become convinced that Sir cannot deliver the 
zoods, and, more in sorrow than in anger, he has determined 
to adopt more drastic measures. The first suggestion, said to 
have emanated from the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
aided and abetted by Mr. Jacorn Rus, was to attack the octopal 
Associated Press as monopolistic, but piteous appeals from 
Newport to leave undisturbed its most shining ornament in 
the person of Mr. Metvitte E. Stone ultimately touched the 
heart that has been cruelly supposed to know no brother, and 
another method was demanded. Tappily, an assistant attorney- 
general had a few minutes to spare, and with the usual deft- 
ness and vase presented the solution which is now receiving 
favorable consideration. 

The chief points in the indictment we understand to be: 
(1) that the newspapers, like the railways, are servants of 
the public, and therefore properly subject to governmental 
regulation; (2) that this fact need not be established by evi- 
denee, since the journals themselves admit and even brag of 
it; (3) that they cireulate-in New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
other commonwealihs, and consequently fall within the pro- 
visions of the useful Tnterstate Commerce Act; (4) that they 
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make no public reports of their business, and widows and 
orphans desirous of investing in their shares are unable to 
acquire information to which clearly they are entitled; (5) 
that in several instances stock has been issued for good-will, 
or, speaking plainly, shamelessly watered; (6) that great 
abuses have arisen in connection with ‘advertising rates, the 
downtrodden servant girl being compelled to pay more per 
agate line than the opulent merchant, more favorable terms 
invariably being granted to the larger advertiser; and (7) 
that in seventeen million, nine hundred and_ thirty-three 
thousand, two hundred and ten specific instances rebates have 
been granted to customers. 

The assistant attorney-general is said to have figured out 
that the fines that can be imposed for these outrageous of- 
fences and clear violations of the law amount to thirty-six 
billion, eight hundred and ninety-three million, seven hundred 
and twelve thousand, two hundred and six dollars and twenty- 
ihree cents. Of the department’s ability to obtain the imposi- 
tion of these fines the assistant attorney-general has no doubt 
whatever. The President also is said to have personally con- 
firmed the law and the interpretation thereof. The only dif- 
ficulty lies in the application. Once it was feared that the 
whole plan would have to be abandoned on account of the 
Tribune, whose sphere of usefulness, it was apprehended, 
would be seriously restricted by snatching eight hundred odd 
millions from its annual net revenue. The versatile assistant 
attorney-general, however, is said to have rendered an opinion 
that the Tribune is exempt because of its removal from the 
realm of journalism to that of diplomacy, and is, therefore, 
in no sense a public servant. The President, it is under- 
stood, coincides ‘only to the extent of the service not now 
rendered, but this is considered sufficient by the assistant 
attorney-general, and consequently may for the present be 
considered a fixed principle in law. Doubt, however, is ex- 
pressed regarding the status of Mr. Henry Loyat Sropparp’s 
faithful Evening Mail, Dr. Suricuer’s Jasperian Leslie’s, Dr. 
Maste’s charitable Outlook, and Dr. Suaw’s_ too-previous 
Review of Reviews. The assistant attorney-general is now 
hunting loopholes for them. 

Opinion in the inner cabinet respecting penalties is said 
to be divided. Secretary Straus is convinced that all pur- 
poses would be served by conferring upon his department 
the power of fixing all advertising rates, while Commissioner 
GarFIELD sternly demands vigorous criminal prosecutions by 
a young anti-ForakrerR lawyer in Ohio, who feels that he ought 
to have a square chance. The President has rejected this 
proposal absolutely, announcing firmly that he will not touch 
it with a ten-foot hay-fork. The reason why has not yet been 
stated authoritatively, but it is suspected that he is worried 
about Sime. 


The Settlement in North Carolina 

As the Week ty has -predicted from the first, the calmer 
and cooler heads have prevailed in North Carolina. Josernus 
Daniets, the Raleigh editor who inspires Governor GLENN, 
and Governor GLENN himself, who longs for Senator Overr- 
MANN’S seat, are proclaiming that the State has won a great 
victory over an attempted usurpation of the Federal govern- 
ment, but in the bottom of their hearts they must know 
better. Neither side has won any victory, for the simple 
reason that the litigation is to go on, and victory is in 
the future, the unknown future. Several minor issues have 
heen settled one way or the other, but the main issue cannot 
be settled except by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The real agreement which has been reached after the excited 
and senseless controversy in Asheville and Raleigh is to the 
effect that all attempts to delay a decision by the United 
States Supreme Court shall be abandoned, and that the 
various litigations shall now go on in the orderly way ap- 
pointed by the law.. The way was smoothed by a concession 
made by the Southern Railway. The officers of this company. 
from President Fintey down, have done nothing but assert what 
they regarded to be their legal rights. They have throughou! 
obeyed the law in letter and in spirit. They may have been 
mistaken. It may be decided that they are, but in this coun 
try every individual and every corporation has the right to 
ask and receive the application of the judicial test to his 
claims. Tt was not the railway company that opposed to any 
claim of the State any other power than that of the law 2s 
interpreted by courts of law. The State officials only op- 
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»osed to the decisions of courts threats of illegal action by 
executive authority. If there were no “politics” in the 
subject, and if there were no coming vacancy in the United 
States Senate, it is probable that the case would have been per- 
mitted to go on by the regular processes of the courts, as they 
will now go on under the agreement between the State and 
the railway. Instead of there being a victory for the State 
over the railway, the latter has neither abandoned nor abated 
any of its assertions of right. It has not yielded any con- 
tention. It has, indeed, agreed, for the purpose of avoiding 
a breach of the peace and a defiance of the Federal govern- 
inent by Governor GLENN, to obey temporarily a law which 
it still declares to be unconstitutional. In return, the State 
authorities have consented not to retard or prevent the prog- 
ress of the question at issue to the Supreme Court. 


The Points at Issue 

It is very important that the public should be thoroughly 
informed concerning this controversy, which promises to fur- 
nish the beginning of a new series of Supreme Court decisions 
cn the powers of the Federal government under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. Three cases are pending, but there 
is but one important question, which in essence is a question 
of fact, for it must be admitted by all who respect the law 
that a State may do nothing that will injuriously burden 
interstate: commerce, or which will impose any burden upon 
it that is not for the protection of the life or health or liberty 
of the citizens of the State. Even these police powers of a 
State may not always be exercised so as to burden interstate 
commerce. Whether or not a State law imposes an uncon- 
stitutional burden upon such commerce may be established 
»y evidence that it denies to the road the rights given to it 
by the Fourteenth Amendment, the equal protection of the law, 
and the right involved in the provision that a State shall not 
take private property except by due process of law and for a 
just consideration. The railroad contends that its property 
will be virtually confiscated if the State rate law shall be 
enforced, and it has sought the right to establish the truth 
cf its assertion in the Federal courts, which alone may render 
the final decision. It also contends that the penalties of the 
law are confiseatory. It is perfectly clear that if one State 
may enforce a law which will deprive an interstate road of all 
its profits, the adjoining States may do the same, and all the 
States through which the road passes may follow suit. The 
result will be the rv in of the interstate road and the establish- 
ment of a principle that will put interstate commerce at the 
imerey of the States. Thus the original motive for the framing 
of the Constitution will be defeated. The effect of the action 
cf the State authoritics was to confuse the issue. The settle- 
ment leaves the subject precisely where it was before the 
contest resulting from the attempt of the State judiciary and 
Executive to enforce the law pending a litigation as to its 
validity. The railway company first began a suit in the United 
States court against certain State officers to restrain the en- 
foreement of the State law. The State asserted that this 
vas, in fact, a suit against the State under the pretence of 
neing a suit against certain officers of the State. Therefore, 
it was argued, the United States courts cannot entertain juris- 
diction, as no individual can sue a State. Judge PrircHarp 
held otherwise and issued the injuctions. This is the only 
one of the three cases as regard to which, under the settle- 
ment, the State refuses to waive the question of jurisdiction. 
In the case of the arrested and sentenced officials who were 
released by Judge Prirrciarp on writs of habeas corpus, and in 
the ease of the State court in which the corporation was fined 
$30,000, the State does not question, in the settlement, the 
jurisdiction of the Federal-courts. Thus we see that just 
prior to the settlement the State authorities were insisting 
upon the enforcement of a law which the railway contended 
vas ruinous to itself and damaging to commerce, and that 
hy the settlement proceedings are stopped, except as the road 
s to charge the fare prescribed by the State. 


Sederal Rights and State Rights 

A word to the zealous railroad-baiter may be wise. This 
zentleman, who, we may charitably assume, does not know 
‘vhat he is saying, says that those who are opposed to the 
‘xtension of Federal power over the States are inconsistent 
‘n upholding Judge Priremarn and denouncing the conduct of 
Governor GLENN. This is the consequence of immature 
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thought or of misinformation. He who defends the States 
against real Federal usurpation is 2 believer in dual sov- 
creignty, and is as quick to defend the Federal government 
against the usurpation of a State as he is to defend the State 
against the Federal government. The extreme secessionist 
would have taken away from the United States powers granted 
to it by the Constitution. The modern successor of the old 
secessionist holds such views as have been attributed to Gov- 
ernor GLENN. The modern enemy of the States would take 
away from them powers which they have reserved to them- 
selves. The extreme secessionist, his modern successor, and 
the modern enemies of the States are all alike opposed. to the 
Kederal government, with its dual sovereignty established by 
the Constitution of the United States. The Southern Rail- 
way has made no assault upon State power; it is contending 
for what it regards as a proper Federal power. If it is right, 
North Carolina is not contending for proper and constitu- 
tional rights of the State, but against proper and constitu- 
tional rights of the Federal government. 


Autocracy and Wall Street 

Referring to “a silly interview about royalty liking Roosr- 
VELT because he stands for monarchical government,” the 
Sioux City Tribune directs our attention to the following 
statement by Mr. Henry Lircurietp West in the Forum: 


In other words. the House of Representatives no longer consists 
of 356 members, but one man, the Speaker. It is a condition 
which is un-republican, un-democratic, and un-American, The 
criticism which it invites is not directed against Mr. CANNON, 
who will, undoubtedly, be again chosen to wield the gavel, and 
who is deservedly popular. The question is not one of personality, 
but of a system. There ought to be a larger latitude for the exer- 
cise of the responsibility which rests upon each member of Congress 
as the representative of a constituent part of the great republic. 
As it is now, individuality is suppressed and independence is apt 
to be disastrous. 


The Tribune concludes that if we are concerned over con- 
centration of power in any part of the government, we should 
“lift a voice against the recognized tyranny of the Speaker 
of the Tiouse.” It is lifted hereby. The exhibition of autoc- 
racy in any form, whether by President, Speaker, Governor, 
or policeman, is as hateful in our sight as tyranny was in 
Patrick Hernxry’s. It is, indeed, as the T'ribune says, “ gov- 
ernment from the top,” but it distinctly is not, as the Tribune 
also observes, “endurable so long as the top has an ear open 
to the public ”;—under any and all cirewmstances and condi- 
tions it is utterly intolerable. “ But if,” insinuatingly asks 
the Tribune, “the voice from above should be the voice of 
Wall Street—wouldn’t that be a spectacle to make that people- 
loving, despot-hating foe of all that’s centralized jump clean 
out of himself and then in again?” To which we respond, 
amiably, To heli with Wall Street! 


Enough Said 

The good old Hartford Courant thinks the President should 
speak up again. “ A dozen words from him to-morrow,” it de- 
clares, “would silence the third-term talk instantly.” We 
guess not. Mere repetition does not make convincing the 
fat expression of a personal pledge. Faith is what is required. 


The New England Merger Terror 

Not maby days ago most of the Massachusetts politicians, 
including Governor GuILp, were in a sad state of excitement 
over the confessions of President Mreturn of the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad. He had frankly ac- 
knowledged that some people who owned a large part of the 
stock of his road had heeome possessed of a large part of the 
stock of the Boston and Maine Railroad. Then the politicians 
began to call this a merger, although there was no merger 
about it, and some of the most rapid-firing of the State’s 
newspapers egged them on. Of all men seeking the public 
favor, no one but Hexry M. Wurrnrey, who desires to be the 
Democratie candidate for Governor of Massachusetts this fall, 
had the hardihood to declare that the so-ealled “ merger” 
would be good for the State and for New England, and that 
he approved of it. Now we hear from the Springfield Re- 
publican that neither party in the State “the coming fall 
will be able to make a rousing campaign on a platform of 
prohibition of the New Haven-Boston and Maine consolida- 
tion.” The perspicacity of the opponents of anything that is 
done by railroads or by railroad owners is shown by the fact 





























































































that the proprietorship of stock in two separate and distinct 
roads is always called by them a “consolidation.” It seems 
now that such a joint ownership of non-competing but con- 
necting lines is all right. This is agreeable to the recently 
announced opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the report of the Harriman investigation. Furthermore, 
the Newburyport. News tells Senator Lopcr that it will be a 
mistake to introduce the alleged merger as an issue in the 
State campaign. “ Not even the oratory of the senior Sen- 
ator,” it says, “can electrify this into an issue with the people. 
The legislation upon the matter was poppycock, and that only.” 


Mr. Bryan’s Government Ownership Blunder 

The Indianapolis News speaks a wise and even a stimulating 
word on the subject of state ownership of railroads. Its 
observations are suggested by Mr. Bryan’s announcement on 
the subject—an announcement concerning which all com- 
mentators seem to agree with the Wrerkty. The importance 
of the utterance, as thus interpreted, lies not in Mr. Bryan’s 
statement that the issue will not be present in the campaign 
of 1908, but in the further announcement that eventually 
the state will find that it will be obliged, in order to effect 
the unwise and injurious objects of politicians who follow 
Mr. Roosevevt, to take over the roads. Mr. Bryan thus an- 
nounces that he believes in the doctrine of government owner- 
ship of the railroads, and, judging from the character of his 
talks on the subject, his principal motive in advocating’ this 
policy is to go Mr. Roosrvent one better. This is, in fact, 
an old device of very ordinary political minds in this country. 
Mr. Winttiau R. Morrison used to describe it as “ camping 
on the deserted camp-grounds of the enemy.” The silly cus- 
tom began with the assumption by some Middle West Demo- 
erats of the inflation theory from which Grant and the com- 
mon sense of the country had driven the Republicans, and 
the Democrats have had a variety of like disheartening ex- 
periences since then. Mr. Bryavy, at least, seems not to have 
profited by this cxperience. Like his imitative pre- 
decessors, he is a day after the fair. The Richmond Times- 
Despatch says that “the United States does not want and 


will not have government ownership.” The wise word of the - 


Indianapolis News, of which we spoke at the beginning of 
this paragraph, is that “the Democratic party will be helped 
by the declaration. For it is now made clear that there will 
be no attempt to commit it to any such radicalism, and that 
the campaign will be fought on other and more practical 


issues.” 


Senator Foraker and the Rate Law 

Although the latest rate law was not properly discussed in 
Congress, it being an enactment of the three p’s—passion, 
prejudice, and polities—Senator Foraker speaks upon the 
statute with much fervor and, it must be admitted, with a 
large amount of authority. He continues to declare that the 
law must be ineffective; that any commission will be unable 
to perform the task assigned it by the law; that the law is 
unconstitutional, because it imposes legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers upon the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
These questions, as Senator Foraker says, must come before 
the United States Supreme Court for final determination, 
and when the decision is reached it may be that Congress 
will regret that the three p’s had so much to do with the 
passing of the act, and knowledge and reason so little. In 
commenting on ‘this frank and effective speech, the Hartford 
Times says that the most telling of the Senator’s arguments 
is his exposure of the neglect of the Roosevett administration 
tor two years to enforce the Exkins law, which, as is now seen, 
is sufficient for the prevention and punishment of railroad 
discriminations. It adds this very impressive and important’ 
truth: 

If Mr. RoosEvetr and his cabinet officers had enforced the law, 
with the passage of which he had nothing to do, instead of carrying 
on a great popular agitation for a new and unnecessary law, the 
railroad service of the country would have been well controlled, 
the credit of the railroad companies would not have suffered, and 
we would have been spared most of the racket of muck-raking with 
which we have been deluged during the past three years. 


The Reapportionment 

The State of New York has been put to the expense of an 
extra session of the Legislature in order that there might be 
a constitutional division of the State into Senate districts. 
Speaker Wapsworti, it is said, has lost his political préstige 
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because he opposed the Senate apportionment of the regular 
session, thus making the extra session necessary, and failing 
to gain his point even then, or, at the best, making a com- 
promise. We are also told that Governor HuGues has won 
another substantial victory. The struggle has been interesting 
even if it has been expensive to the taxpayers, and it may 
turn out to be important enough to make or mar some political 
fortunes. But a victory of the Governor over the young 
Speaker only would not be so great an event as this is said 
to be. The salient fact of the controversy and the result 
seems to be that the President has been in it through Mr. 
[[erBert Parsons, his right-hand New York man for the 
moment, and that Governor HuGues conquered the enormous 
array against him. This may be a sign of the time; but, after 
all, the public is concerned with this matter in a larger way. 
There was a gocd deal of petty politics in the struggle, which, 
in some of its phases, degenerated into a squabble, with the 
usual ignoble Albany stamp upon it. The basic and important 
fact is that the Republican party undertook to play its polities, 
factional and personal, in the performance of a grave con- 
stitutional function, and the courts destroyed its bad work. 
The Governor insisted that good work should take the place 
of the bad, and all that has followed—so far as the Assembly 
and the administration combination are concerned—has been 
an attempt to arrange the Senate districts, not that the people 
of the State might be served, but that certain persons might 
be profited or damaged, or that one party might gain an ad- 
vantage over the other. 


Latin America Insists , 

If a correspondent of Hl Constitucional—the official govern- 
ment organ at Caracas—speaks in any way the sentiment of 
Latin America, it is clear that the discontent in South Amer- 
ica especially, arising from the evident failure of the Draco 
doctrine at the Hague Conference, is very deep. This cor- 
respondent is not impressed by the attitude of this country. 
He ealls attention to the fact that Secretary Root is now 
notifying the Venezuelan government of his dissatisfaction 
with its attitude on five American claims. He believes, or 
pretends to believe, that Venezuela is in danger from predatory 
excursion from this country, and points to the experience of 
Mexico with us some sixty years ago. But Venezuela, its 
President, and this alarmed correspondent may borrow no 
trouble. Just now predatory instincts are not likely to become 
actively aggressive in this country. But what is more in- 
teresting is the correspondent’s suggestion that Latin America 
hold a congress and “ proclaim this doctrine [Draco doctrine] 
us a general law of these peoples in their relations with for- 
eign nations. It does not matter,” he continues, “ whether 
these latter approve of it or not, because all the Powers com- 
bined could not fight an entire continent. Why not attempt 
it? If the most influential Presidents of these republics 
launch the letter of convocation, this congress will result in 
a triumph.” To sustain his contention in behalf of the issue 
of the Draco doctrine and in support of his reasoning that 
the assent of foreign Powers is not necessary he cites our 
own Monror doctrine and its interesting history. But, after 
all, one Power, such as it is, behind the Monroe doctrine is 
likely to be more efficient than a group of Powers can be be- 
hind the Draco doctrine. 


Mr. Garland’s Coming Story 

In next week’s issue (that of August 17) we shall begin 
the publication of a new> serial of rather remarkable char- 
acter. It is entitled “Money Magic,” and the author is 
Hamurn GarLanp, whose original and singularly powerful 
novel, The Tyranny of the Dark, ran through the pages of 
the WreEKLy a few years ago. “Money Magic” sets forth 
the conflict—psychological and material—which results when 
the raw new wealth and untrammelled power of the West 
are brought into collision with the more guarded and sophis- 
ticated ideals of the East. This is the larger struggle which 
Mr. Gar.anp sets forth; but he has a more intimate tale to tell, 
involved in and implied by the other. It concerns the an- 
cient and unceasing conflict between impelling love and con- 
straining duty; but Mr. GarLanp gives a new turn to the 
heart-breaking problem, and weaves a new kind of dramatic 
suspense out of its events. “Money Magic” is a piece of 
fiction for which we bespeak the attention of every one of our 
readers who relishes riot only a good story, but vital literary art. 
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The Hermit Kingdom Virtually Annexed to Japan 


In the week ending July 27,. the independence of the interesting 
peninsula kingdom, which was more than twenty centuries old, and 
which at various times has been known as Chosen, the Land of 
Morning Calm, and Korea, was extinguished at the hands of Japan, 
of which country hereafter it practically will constitute an out- 
lying adjunct on the Asiatic mainland. This independence, for the 
defence of which Japan professed to embark upon th» war of 1894-5 
against China, and which at divers subsequent times she promised 
by treaty to uphold, was seriously crippled in 1904-5 through the 
acquirement by Japan of control of Korea’s foreign relations, of 
her system of post, telegraph, and telephone communications, and 
of her financial arrangements. It was for violating one of these 
agreements, by authorizing a delegation of his subjects to request 
admission to the Peace Conference at The Hague that the Korean 
Emperor was forced to abdicate in favor of a half-witted son, who is 
destined to be a puppet sovereign, obeying the wires pulled by a 
Japanese Resident-General, to whom, through a treaty just con- 
cluded with the Seoul government, is delegated supreme authority 
over all of Korea’s legislative, .administrative, military, and 
judicial functions. In the -hour of the kingdom’s permanent 
eclipse, it may be well for us to recall some of the striking inci- 
dents in its long and memorable history, dwelling particularly on 
the decades that have elapsed since the United States compelled 
it to renounce the policy of non-intercourse with foreigners, other 
than Chinese and Japanese, with whom certain restricted com- 
munications had been tolerated. 

There is no doubt that, before the beginning of the Christian era, 
the inhabitants of the Korean peninsula had received from China 
the elements of civilization, including the mechanical arts and the 
rudiments of astronomy, a language and a literature, and the moral 
precepts of Confucius. It seems equally certain that- the Japanese 
islands in their turn derived the beginnings of civilization, not from 
China directly, but indirectly through Korea. After Buddhism had 
been imported into China from India, it eventually pursued the 
same northeasterly course, effecting a lodgment, first, among the 
Korean pupils of the Chinese, and later among the Japanese, a 
large proportion of whom were at an early date converted. These 
facts, which lie at the root of the history of the Korean and the 
Japanese civilizations, explain why the Korean peninsula was for 
many centuries a shuttlecock buffeted to and fro, according as its 
Chinese or its Japanese neighbor was in a position to assume the 
aggressive. Indeed, the rival claims of the two aspirants to 
suzerainty were not finally adjudicated until 1895, when China re- 
nounced her own pretensions in favor of Japan. 

The attempts of the last-mentioned Power to secure a foothold 
on the Asiatic continent had begun as early as the sixth or seventh 
century A.D., when, according to Japanese tradition, the Empress 
JINGO conquered and temporarily occupied a considerable part of 
what is now called Korea, but which, then and for some time after- 
ward, was divided into three kingdoms, the most southerly of 
which was disposed to accept from time to time Japanese ascend- 
ency, while the most’ northerly tended to submit to Chinese 
authority. Owing to its geographical position, there was always 
turmoil through the misnamed Land of the Morning Calm. Inter- 
mittently, the western coast would be threatened by the hordes and 
junks of China, while the tip and eastern slope of the peninsula 
would be harried by pirate ships and predatory bands from the 
East, who early pounced on Fusan, and thereafter seized many a 
city of the South. ~ Fusan, indeed, became the floodgate through 
which poured an unbroken stream of Japanese’ Now they would 
invade Korea as enemies levying tribute, and then again would 
appear as allies against China; in either event, they returned en- 
riched to the court of their sovereign. Sometimes, actuated by 
feelings of kinship and pity, they would send grain-ships to Fusan 
when famine overwhelmed the peninsula. Up to the twelfth or 
thirteenth century A.D., there seems to have been a continuous 
passing of vessels between Japan and Fusan. In the next two or 
three hundred years, however, Japan became so embarrassed by her 
own internal troubles that the kingdom of Korea was left in peace 
and seclusion, by the end of which interval the former annual 
embassy to Japan from the Korean court had ceased to be des- 
patched. The Koreans, in general, lulled by visions of perpetual 
peace, no longer maintained defences. Preparations were neglected, 
and the old fighting spirit of the people died nway. In the mean- 
time, order having been restored in Japan through the establish- 
ment of a Shogunate, which soon was.to pass to the ToKUGAWA 
family, the thoughts of her military caste again turned toward the 
assertion of suzerainty over the neighboring portion of the Asiatic 
continent. In 1592, under the great captain Hipeyosnt, they under- 
took an invasion of Korea on a vast scale, and, although the assailed 
country received assistance from, China, jt was at first overrun. The 
war lasted for six years, however, and ended in the enforced with- 
drawal of what was left of the Japanese from Korea, owing to 
China’s attainment of superiority at sea. Two hundred years 
elapsed before the peninsula kingdom recovered from the. awful 
devastation incident to this conflict, in which the Japanese alone 
lost 300,000 men. The latter retained Fusan for a long time, never- 
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theless, as a memorial of their transient conquest. Ultimately, 
they lost this coign of vantage, but the treaty of 1876 reopened 
Fusan to Japanese settlers, and the oversea migration from the 
Insular Empire was resumed. A new wave of Japanese colonization 
forthwith began to lap the eastern. and the southern shores of the 
Hermit Kingdom, and it was fraught with unprecedented danger, 
for the restoration of the Mikado’s temporal sovereignty and the 
modernization of Japan had begun in 1867-8. 

It was in May, 1883—twenty years after the Emperor just de- 
posed had, as a child, nominally ascended the throne—and eight 
years after a highly intelligent maiden of the Min family had 
become Queen, the royal lady who was to be assassinated by 
Japanese soldiers in 1895—that, as a result of Admiral RoGers’s 
expedition, Commodore SHUFELDT, commanding an American 
squadron that had cast anchor at Chemulpo, drew up the first treaty 
between Korea and the United States. A year later, a nephew of 
the Queen headed an embassy to Washington, and from that day 
until after November 17, 1905, the relations between the two coun- 
tries were close, the Korean court having steadily employed Amer- 
ican advisers. There is no doubt that, in following the counsel of 
Captain Foote, General LeEGENDRE, General GREATHOUSE, and Gen- 
eral Dye, all Americans, the Koreans suppesed that they were com- 
plying with the wishes of our government, and that the compliance 
placed us under a moral obligation to intercede, and, should an 
exigency arise, intervene in favor of the kingdom which we had 
compelled to abandon its traditional isolation. Indeed, according 
to a Korean version of the ScnureLpr treaty with the whilom 
Hermit Kingdom, we are described as having entered into a com- 
pact to uphold the independence and territorial integrity of Korea. 
It is certain that the treaty negotiated by Commodore SHUFELDT 
was confirmed by the Senate, and cannot legally be abrogated by any 
arrangement between President RoosEvELT and the Japanese Foreign 
Office, though since an agreement of November 17, 1905, transferred 
the control of Korea’s foreign relations to Japan, our Federal 
Executive has seen fit to treat the SHureLpt convention as to a large 
extent obsolete. 

After the United States had obtained by treaty the right of 
commercial intercourse with Korea, similar arrangements were 
made by Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, Belgium, and 
other foreign countries. Nevertheless, up to the beginning of 1904, 
the prospects of American trade with the peninsula were exception- 
ally bright. That traffic was encouraged by the court of Seoul, 
pushed by the energies of American missionaries, and superintended 
by two American firms, whose knowledge of the wants of the 
Korean people was comprehensive and superior to that of other 
foreign purveyors. The signs of American activity in the capital 
were omnipresent. The Seoul Electric Car Company, the Seoul 
Electric Light Company, and the Seoul Water Company were organ- 
ized by Americans, and the concession for the Seoul-Chemulpo Rail- 
way was also secured originally by an American, though it was 
subsequently sold by him to the Japanese Company, which has 
turned it to account. <A charter for a National Bank of. Korea 
was also awarded to Americans, and the only gold-mine which is 
lucrative, that at Un-san, is owned by an American syndicate. 
This mining concession covers 800 square miles, and just before 
the late war in the Far East employed 17 Japanese, 133 Chinese, 65 
Europeans, 35 Americans, and 4000 natives. How long the Amer- 
ican owners will be permitted by the Japanese to profit by this 
valuable mining grant remains to be seen. 

There are those who believe that the virtual annexation of the 
Korean peninsula to Japan will open a new era of development and 
prosperity. It is certain that the Tokio government has planned 
public works and internal improvements that will cost annually 
thrice as much as the net revenue recently yielded by taxation to the 
Korean treasury. The exploitation of the forests, mines, and 
fisheries of the annexed kingdom is as yet in its infancy, and the 
same thing may be said of its agricultural resources. Compared 
with the Mikado’s Island Empire, the Land of the Morning Calm is 
thinly peopled, and, for many decades to come, should afford an 
outlet for the surplus inhabitants of Japan, and thus relieve the 
grievous and steadily increasing pressure of that country’s popula- 
tion on the means of subsistence. There is, in a word, no doubt 
that the absorption of the Korean peninsula will be, economically 
and strategically, a boon to the Japanese, but whether it will prove 
a benefit to the native Koreans cannot, as yet, be predicted with 
confidence. 





Two Kinds of Piety 


Piety, like other qualities, walks the earth in various garb, and 
is acceptable or distasteful to the observer according to his own 
temperament. Now, piety, more than the other virtues, is like to 
invite scorn or rapture in the observer, and need it be said that the 
usual method is to offer the first face.to face, and pay toll of the 
second only when the centuries have softened the outlines and 
dimmed the features of its adherents? 

To turn from the Autobiography of Madame Guyon to The 
Legend of the Three Companions, or The Mirror of Perfection, is 



























































































































































































like coming out of a stuffy closet into the open air and under the 
broad, blue sky. The age in which Madame Guyon lived and wrote 
was sadly afflicted with self-consciousness. Self-consciousness, like 
a little learning, is a dangerous stage in the game of life. It seems 
to be a necessary step in the progress of developing a soul, or an 
intelligence, since we distinctly look down upon worms and cater- 
pillars who have not yet achieved that height; but the human being 
who reaches it and does not pass beyond into a knowledge of that 
selfs small part in the schemes of the universe, is apt to be a 
disturbing element in contemporary life, and an unpleasing object 
in history and literature. One might almost argue that  self- 
consciousness is a state of sin, since only those who possess it in 
sorrow, in anguish of spirit, are bearable in. literature. Hamlet 
_ Was exceedingly self-conscions, but he had so puzzling a career, 
and was so bewildered and thwarted by the world-play presented 
to his intelligence, that he remains ever the lovable type of the 
man paralyzed by the world’s wanton evil.‘ Amicl was. self-con- 
scious to the point of malady, and yet he so yearned to break 
bounds, to escape into the outer world of nature and his fellows, to 
free himself from the nagging sickness of his inner consciousness. 
that we love him the more for his suffering, and we linger with him 
for solace when we are thweried in our own struggle to escape 
to the one great liberator. Love, for a warning against accepting 
as final any such stage of limited sympathy sand _ self-preoceupied 
living. But Madame Gvyon would’ seem to have been not only 
stationary in the state of the sin of self-consciousness, but worse; 
she was complacently settled there. She was charmed with her 
own piety. She was as unreserved in her disclosures of her rela- 
tions to her Deity as the most gushing and ill-bred girl of eighteen 
over her first lover. There is such a thing, as unchastity of the 
mind, and so exuberant and freely uttered an awareness of the 
most flimsy and fleeting emotions makes one actually shudder. 
She tells in her book how a gentleman of fashion said of her to 
her husband’s aunt, “ I saw the lady, your ifiece; it is evident that 
she lives in the presence of God.” Again, she tells us that being 
once with a lady interested in religion, and another of great learn- 
ing, who had read all the holy fathers, the latter discoursed learn- 
edly of God, but Madame Gvuyon was inwardly drawn to keep 
silence; whereupon the lady who had been talked to came to 
Madame Guyon, saying the Lord had so touched her heart that 
she could hold out no Jonger, and added, * Your silence had some- 
thing in it which penetrated to the bottom of my soul and T could 
not relish what the other said.” 

Madame Guyon’s Deity, too, was a most unpleasant personifiea- 
tion, a remainder of the jealous God of ancient Israel touched up 
by the sentimentality and artificiality of the court of the Grand 
Monarch. Whenever Madame Guyon felt an especial drawing of 
the heart toward her Deity, He rewarded her by depriving her of 
whatsoever solaces she might have left, or by adding new burdens 
to her already weighted soul. ‘The method commended itself to 
her as the most reasonable one, for she writes of a friend, “It was 
then that God left indelible impressions of His grace on her soul, 
and she continued so athirst for Him that she could scarcely endure 
to converse on any other subject. That she might become wholly 
His, He deprived her of a most affectionate husband and visited her 
with such severe crosses, and at the same time poured His grace 
so abundantly into her heart, that He soon beeaine sole master 
thereof.” It would indeed be a stout heart that would venture on 
so formidable a relation, and the experience may quite easily be 
reversed and attributed to some cmniscient quality of mercy in the 
universe that, knowing life to be, by some inevitable necessity, a 
matter of continuous, heartrending bereavements and disappoint- 
ments, yet also knows how to inspire us with trust and courage, 
and patience eneugh to wait on issues larger than our own intelli- 
gence. But when our omniscient Deity seems grasping and mean 
and full of self-glorification, we must know that it is the shadow 
of our own finitude and imperfection cast upon Him, It has been 
told us that unto Him a thousand years is as one day, and as 
WHITMAN says: 

* Whether I come to my own to-day, or in ten thousand or ten 
million vears, 

I can cheerfully take it now. or, with equal cheerfulness, I can 

wait.” 

Here is a note of a very different piety: a piety most perfectly 
exemplified some centuries before Madame Guyon, by “ the little 
poor man,” BERNARDONE’S son. One sometimes wonders why the 
piety of St. FRANCIS seems to have shed all the ugly garments and 
ill-fitting disguises that we see upon the other form's of piety. 
Was it that he joined to the love of virtue the true artist’s soul. 
as one may well find in the exquisitely precise and _ fitting 
epithets of his lovely canticle of created things. where he sings 
of his Brother Sun who gives the day and “is beautiful and 
radiant with great splendor,’ and of Sister Moon and the stars, 
“clear and precious and comely,” and of Brother Wind, and of the 
air and the cloud, and of fair and of all weather, by the which the 
creatures are given sustenance; of Sister Water, which is “ most 
useful, humble, precious, and pure,” of Brother Fire, who is “ beauti- 
ful and joyful and robust and strong.” 
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Naive, but how different in spirit are the tales. of Madame 
GvyoN’s miraculous preservations which glorify her in the eyes 
of men, and the lover of poverty’s dealings with all nature, his 
brothers and sisters! Madame Guyon tells us, ° My husband and 
I took a little journey together in which both my resignation and 
humility were exercised, yet without difficulty or constraint... . 
We had all like to have perished in a river. The rest of the com- 
pany, in a desperate fright, threw themselves out of the coach, 
which sunk in the moving sand. I continued so much inwardly 
occupied that I did not think of danger. God delivered me 
from it without my thought of avoiding it.” She does not tell us 
how, but continues a disquisition upon her own virtues. 

St. Francis, himself, was not a cautious man, for he would never 
extinguish a lamp or a candle or a fire, with so much pity was he 
moved for it, but once when his cell ¢aught fire he took a skin 
he was wont to wear and hid it in the wood. “ Afterwards blessed 
Francis returned to meat, and said to his fellows, * 1 will not have 
that skin over me again, since by reason of my avarice [ would 
not that Brother Fire should eat it.” 

St. Francis liad reached the height when piety could have a 
merry heart; he. the child ef the Sun, the Jover of poverty, the 
crowning blossom in the field of humanity, had eseaped the self and 
reached the liberator, Love, and sat in the centre of light where 
malice, suspicion, distrust, self-glory, have never cast their shade. 
There at the heart of love, in the centre of radiating light, the 
whole relieves us of that restless awareness of ourselves which 
hinders and confines us, and once out of our own way, untroubled by 
any sense of a separate fate, we have leisure for all the successes 
and the joys and the beauties of the created universe. 





Personal and Pertinent 


GOVERNOR GLENN, of North Carolina, is not at present to be 
judged as a man who is ready for a conflict at any moment, or one 
who is always prepared to lead North Carolina to war upon the 
United States of America. He is a politician of the kind of 
which we have many; he is desirous of becoming » United States 
Senator, and he has other commendable traits. After he is once 
elected, he will not again disturb the peace unless there arises 
another opportunity when, in his opinion, he will be able to 
make North Carolina votes for himself by being 1ructious. He is 
especially hard on Judge Prrvcnarp just now. Judge PrircHarp 
was once a United States Senator himself, and might have been 
as fiercely North-Carolinian as GLENN is if he had not been 
translated to the bench. Both men are good citizens, but GLENN 
has a personal interest which the Judge hasn't. 


Senator Perrvs has also died, and now the successor chosen by 
the Democratic primaries will take his seat just as the successor of 
Senator MorGan took his. It is a pathetic loss to the Senate, that of 
these venerable public servants who resembled one another so much. 
and who were so highly’ respected by the men around them, many 
of whom were so unlike them. Mr. Perrus was older than Mr. 
Morcan, and they were both lawyers and citizens of Selma, in 
Alabama. There Mr. Perrus was a little more than Mr. Morgan 
in his profession and in his prosperity, for he had attended to his 
own business for many of the long years which Mr. Morgan had 
devoted te the business of the country. But when he went to 
Washington he was respectfully observant of Mr. Morcan and 
leaned upon his large experience. He knew JouN MorGAn very well. 
and he knéw that he could perfectly trust him. He accepted his 
advice in his new sphere of action implicitly because of his faith 
in his old friend and professiona! brother. His predecessor was Mr. 
PvcGu, who was ruined politically by a mistake that he made about 
Mr. Perrus’s- influence in the State of Alabama. Mr. Perrus 
wanted Mr. PuGu’s influence to be a judge, but Puan said that 
Petrus was too old, and Perrus did not like the allusion to his 
age. So he said that he might be too old for a judge, but he was 
not too old for a Senator, and he turned Mr. PuGu out and took 
his place. That he was not too old to be a Senator Mr. BEVERIDGE 
onee discovered when Mr. Perrus delivered a speech on his youth- 
ful subject while both sides of the Chamber shook with laughter 
at the old man’s wit and the young man’s diseomfiture. He made 
an interesting figure in the Senate, but he did not take a place that 
was as relatively important as that which he held at the bar. He 
thought pretty high thoughts, but he lacked a knowledge of detail. 
He had, indeed, become a Senator too late to learn the trade as 
Joun Morcan knew it: but he was a good old-fashioned Southern 
Senator who gave to the country what he had of strength and 
talent. and had no thought of using public time or the opportunities 
of public place for his own good. He did use his old friend's 
poverty to aid in the enactment of public law. Jorn Moran had 
served the country for the period of a generation and was no better 
off when he died than when he was first elected, and his pay did 
not enable him to live as he ought. Why was not such a servant 
worthy of a better reward? This was Petrus’s ergument for an 
increase of the salary of a Senator. Perhaps the standards of these 
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old men are being upheld. Let us hope so; but at any rate there is 
no harm done in alluding to them. 


iv is one of the subjects of newspaper comment that Mr. Joseri 
{{. CHOATE has astonished some of his friends by making, at The 
Hague, a close and clarifying argument on the subject of the treat- 
ment of private property at sea in time of war. These friends 
who are hinted at in the newspapers have thought’ him a facile 
and versatile advocate. This being granted, it is difficult to under- 
stand their astonishment,, for a successful advocate is often a 
reasoner and a logician. ‘The advocate whe depends on verbal fire- 
works is not in Mr. Cioatre’s class. Mr. Cuoare lic it in him to 
make such an argument as he is supposed to have nade. He is a 
man of very profound convictions, as well as cf large mental 
power and of a high imagination, as well as of a pleasing fancy. 
Perhaps it is because he has played so often with a jury that many 
men have looked for lightness rather than for profundity; but the 
fact is that few men have been oftener called upen, and have as 
often responded to the call, to play a leading part in a movement of 
good citizenship. He is eminently an independent man. He has 
never followed the “ bosses” of the party to which he is more or 
less attached. He has a different view of the Constitution and of 
the law than Mr. RoosEvELT possesses, and he dees not share with 
the President the opinien that war is a great moral force, and that 
a “big stick” is a proper emblem of authority for the Chief 
Magistrate of a republic. Mr. Cuoate takes the higher duties of 
men very seriously, and he is concerned with nobler things than 
jury trials. He has broader views than are necessarily natural 
to a trained diplomat, but he is up to the work which, on the other 
side, is demanded of the best of the school. He reads a good many 
hooks, and the large questions before the Hague Conference are not 
unfamiliar te him. Like most thinkers, he is not a radical, nor does 
he have faith in the desirability of transforming a republic into 
an empire. These who have known Mr. Cnoate most intimately 
were not astonished to hear that he had made a speech of acute 
reasoning and of lofty strain on a subject that involves an advance 
in the arts of civilization. Mr. CiHoare is possessed of a com- 
petence, earned in a laborious profession, in dealing with questions 
that are trivial when compared with the subjects with which he 
loves best to deal. It is a more or less current belief in the pro- 
fession that he does not care to go back to his old and persistent 
actualities, partly because he is rich enough, and partly because 
he is old enough to be tired of his old triumphs. But Mr. Croare 
docs not turn his back upon nisi prius cases because he wants a 
life of ease, but because he longs for the opportunity and the 
leisure to deal with the nebler themes which are much more profit- 
able to the soul than to the pocket. 





Correspondence 
A DOUBTFUL EXHIBIT OF THE HAYWOOD TRIAL 


State CapiIToL, DENVER, CoLo., Fuly 27, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—In your issue of July 20, you publish on page 1068 a cut, 
with the following reading-matter: ‘‘ A photograph offered in 
evidence by the defence. It was taken of Henry Macki, a miner, 
after he had been chained to a telegraph-pole in Telluride by. the 
militia, in zero weather, and his hands frozen.” 

I was in command of the militia district of San Miguel County, 
with headquarters at Telluride, Colorado, at the time the incident 
to which the photograph relates occurred, and know whereof I 
write. Macki was not a military prisoner at the time of this 
incident, nor had the military any connection with the matter, 
except that I suggested to the deputy sheriff, who had» Macki in 
charge, the advisability of releasing him. Macki was a civil pris- 
oner in the custody of the sheriff of the county. He had refused 
to work with other prisoners in the charge of a deputy. sheriff, 
who handeuffed him to a telegraph-pole while he went to. another 
point to put other prisoners to work. The incident occurred on 
a warm, sunny day, between 11 and 12 o’clock in the morning; 
thus the statement that Macki’s hands were frozen is manifestly 
absurd. No photograph was taken of Macki while he was handcuffed 
to the telegraph-pole, nor was he so confined to exceed thirty min- 
utes. This I know. I am credibly informed that the photograph 
was taken some time later at Ouray, a town about twenty-five miles 
distant from Telluride, and taken for just the purpose to which it 
has been devoted. Certainly the background of the photograph 
does not, to my eye, reproduce the surroundings of the telegraph- 
pole to which Macki was‘ handcuffed. ; 

This is a fair example of the lengths to which the leaders of 
certain intensely socialistic organizations are nowadays disposed 
to go in their efforts to breed class hatred; but I cannot believe 
that Harper’s WEEKLY would knowingly be made a party to such 
a movement. I am, sir, 

BULKELEY WELLS. 


'The photograph our correspondent refers to was accepted by the 
Weekty on the authority of a photographer present at the trial, 
“ a copy of a photograph submitted in evidence by the defence.— 
“DITOR. | 
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RAILROAD RATES TO SPOKANE 
SpoKkANE, Wasu., Fuly 18, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—In a recent issue you comment on Spokane’s railroad-rate 
case pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission, saying, 
among other things, “ It does not follow that because water com 
petition has lowered rates to the coast the shippers of Spokane 
bear an unjust burden.’ Quite right. However, the facts as to 
the actual rates afford striking examples from which fair-minded 
and disinterested men may judge, and inasmuch as the Spokane 
case will test the powers of the new law, and, as pointed out by 
you, great questions are involved, will you not present the follow- 
ing single example selected at random from the present tariff. 
which will, I think, serve fairly well as a means of judging as to 
whether the reasonableness of a rate should be left to the railroads 
or determined by the government through its agents: 

Present export rate on cotton piece goods from New England 
mill points to the Orient rid Seattle is about 85 cents per ewt. 

Rate on same goods from New England mill points to Seattle 
is $1 50 per ewt. 

Rate on same goods to Spokane is $2 85 per ewt. 

Thus it appears that Spokane’s rate is over three times the rate 
through to the Orient and nearly double the coast rate. 

The tariff rates to coast points are admittedly fairly profitable 
to the carriers. What, then, of Spokane rates? With reference 
to the value of the service performed, and in comparison with 
other rates prevailing throughout the United States, they are, in 
the eyes of all fair-minded men, including traflie-managers of most 
railroads, “ unreasonable in themselves,” and the merit of Spokane’s 
case must rest on this contention. 

I am, sir, 
J. FRANCIS CLARK. 


VETO POWERS OF NEW YORK MAYORS 
Mount CLeMeEns, Micu., Fuly 13, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—In a recent edition of your paper I saw the expression to 
the effect * that the New York Public Utilities bill had been passed 
,against the disapproval and veto of the Mayor.” May I ask you 
to explain to me how it happens that the Mayor of Greater New 
York has anything to do with vetoing a bill passed by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York? In Illinois and Michigan only the 
Legislature and Governor of the State have passing and vetoing 
powers relative to State bills about to become laws. 

L am, sir, 
HELEN A. SULLIVAN. 


[Comparatively recent legislation has given to cities in New York 
a right of veto of bills that exclusively concern them. This veto 
power does not affect that of the Governor, which remains un- | 
changed. A bill vetoed by the Mayor of a city goes back to the 
Legislature and may be passed again over the veto and becomes a 
law.—Eptror. | 


HOW ALIENS MAY HOLD REAL ESTATE IN JAPAN 
Boston, Mass., ¥uly 27, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Smr—Permit me to qualify somewhat a statement made in the 
article, “‘ How Foreigners are Treated in Japan,” published in your 
to-day’s issue. 

It is true that “ foreigners may not purchase and own real estate 
in Japan,” but this fact has, practically, no force, since the privilege 
of what is called superficies is granted to every foreigner by treaty. 
“ Superficies ” is a lease privilege that amounts to ownership of 
land. Under this privilege many foreigners now hold 99-year 
leases of Japanese real estate, each secured by one payment— 
actually the purchase price of the property—and subjected to no 
further costs than the ordinary taxes on such property. “ Super- 
ficies’ is thereby an equivalent of ownership in fee simple. 

Besides, legal persons—-t, e., manufacturers and other corpora- 
tions composed of foreigners and natives—have the right of pur- 
chase and ownership of Japanese real estate, free from diserim- 
inating conditions. My impression is that this right goes to any 
corporation, foreign or not, organized under Japanese corporation 
law. I am, sir, 

Cray MAacCavutLey. 


SAGACITY OF AN ARIZONA DOG 

Satome, Art., Fuly 16, 1907. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: q : ‘ 
Str-—In connection with the “ Animal Controversy ” being dis- 
cussed by the prominent naturalists and nature-writers of the 
country, I would like to cite the following case in support of Dr. 
Hornaday’s belief in the .reascning powers of animals that they 

do reason from cause to effect. y 
Mr. William Roberts, who drives the stage from here to Quartzite, 
has a dog who accompanies him on his trips. When the dog gets 
tired of running along beside the stage he jumps into the stage 
between the seats. When the stage is moving slowly, he jumps 
into the stage from the side, just clearing the rear wheel. but 
when the stage is moving swiftly, he jumps from a position a 
little to the rear of the wheel, alights on the rear wheel, and the 
momentum throws him into the stage. It surely was not instinct 
or a natural impulse-that led the dog to jump on to the swiftly 
moving wheel. But when we think of the iittle we know of the 
workings of the human brain, is it not too much to presume to 


analyze that of an animal? I am, sir, 
Ernest HALL, 








































































































































































































FOR AN 


YANKEE TILT 


EMPIRE 


HOW TWO AMBITIOUS AMERICANS ENGAGED IN THE 
LISTS OF DIPLOMACY, WITH KOREA AS THE STAKE 


By WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


ACK of the day’s news there generally lies the really inter- 
esting story; that is the province which the novelist in- 
vades. But no novelist ever imagined a better story than 
lies concealed behind the scarcely intelligible despatches 
which have come from Korea, and from the Hague con- 

cerning Korea, during recent weeks. 

These cablegrams are but moves—feints, thrusts, and parries— 
in a prolonged duel between two rival Americans at the capital of 
* The Land of the Morning Calm.” Interest in the great conflict is 
deepened by the fact that the duelists are champions of two opposing 
countries, and that the prize is nothing less than the very existence 
of the second oldest nation in the world. : 

Korea’s hope is centred in her champion, Homer 6. Hulbert, an 
American knight errant, who has chivalrously staked his all upon 
an endeavor to save Korea from Japan. Opposed to him is one of 
the ablest, best-equipped, and worldly-wise advisers ever employed 
by the Mikado’s government, W. D. Stevens, whom official Wash- 
ington knows as an attractive, effective, and far-sighted diplomat. 
In sheer ability, he is probably Hulbert’s superior, but the latter 
has an audacious courage, an outspokenness, and a willingness to 
take big risks, which qualities often give him the advantage. Of 
late he seems to be scoring heavily. 

In order not to speak in mysteries, a few words of explanation 
concerning the political conditions existent in forea are necessary. 
It was primarily over Korea that the late war was fought; for 
Korea is a “ buffer state,” between Russian aggressicn on the north 
and Japanese possession on the south. For decades there have prob- 
ably been more international intrigue and big politics of the dime- 
novel sort at Seoul, where dwells the Korean court. than in any 
other capital in the world. Not 


Korean patriots. The late Crown Prince, who is now the puppet 
King, is even more incompetent than his father; and he will have 
no heir. The second son was educated in America and has of late 
been made much of by the Japanese; but he still remains an un- 
known quantity. 

This precious ex-King was an absolute prisoner in his palace; 
nobody could see him without a Japanese pass. He did refuse, as 
did also his prime minister, to sign a treaty surrendering the con- 
trol of the nation to the Japanese, although Marquis Ito took a 
company of armed soldiers into the royal presence and tried to 
force him to do so. Nevertheless, that “ treaty” was- promulgated 
by the Japanese as genuine. The government of Korea is now 
absolutely in Japanese hands—which gives Mr. Stevens an immense 
advantage. Japanese policemen and soldiers keep down the Ko- 
reans, and make it possible for the hundred thousand Japanese 
immigrants to work their own sweet will throughout the country. 
The result has been a series of outrages which have no parallel 
nearer than the Congo. Marquis Ito assured me that Japan is 
doing everything in her power to suppress this lawlessness; the 
Koreans, on the other hand, say that guilty Japanese are not 
punished, and that no Korean can obtain redress for the most 
flagrant wrongs from the Japanese authorities. 

Here enter the two Yankee duelists. The situation was one call- 
ing for the Occidental type of brains and the Occidental cosmo- 
politanism. Japan had the right man at hand. W. D. Stevens 
had been the confidential adviser of her legation at) Washington 
for several years. He had previously been in the Foreign Office at 
Tokio, whither he had’ been called from a subordinate position in 
the American legation. He is a typical modern American man of 
affairs, the sort to be seen 
walking self-confidently down- 





to go into Korea’s ancient his- 
tory, when she gave civilization 
to Japan, nor even into the com- 
paratively recent events of a 
dozen years ago, when the 
Japanese murdered the late 
King’s clever wife, in a daring 
but abortive attempt to seize 
the government, it must suffice 
to say that both Russia and 
Japan regarded the control of 
Korea as essential to the carry- 
ing out of their national policies. 
China and Germany, too (the 
former being Korea’s ancient 
suzerain), were quite willing to 
figure in the situation, if the 
two prime plotters would give 
them a chance. 

Meanwhile, the Korean pa- 
triots were not idle. Condi- 
tions were ripe for what one of 
them designated to me as their 
“automatic self-cleansing 
method, a dynastic revolution.” 
That is to say. when conditions 
got so bad that they could not 
be worse, the reigning family 
would be thrown out and a 
fresh start made. The machina- 
tions of the Japanese and Rus- 
sians, however, prevented this 
revolution from being carried 
into effect. The lately deposed 
King was no good—a _ weak, 
weeping, wailing creature with- 
out a backbone, who mourned 
his country’s fall, and pleaded 
for help, holding out trembling 
hands to the world; and when 
any one of the plots was 
found out by the Japanese, he 
promptly disowned it. I was 
frankly told when in Korea that 
it was the lack of force and 








town between nine and ten any 
morning. He is master of the 
* suaviter in modo”; he knows 
men; he knows the world; he 
knows how to handle big 
things, and how to create im- 
pressions and influence popular 
sentiment. His well - trained 
legal brain is responsible for 
not a few of the measures 
which have enhanced Marquis 
Ito’s reputation. 

So Stevens was installed— 
grim irony!—as “adviser to 
the Korean Emperor,” and 
paid from the Korean treasury. 
He speaks sardonically of “my 
imperial master,” but he goes 
up the hill to the residence of 
Marquis Ito for his orders. He 
was, in a sense, the Emperor's 
jailer; and he refused me per- 
mission to see his royal 
prisoner. That there might be 
no misunderstanding as to the 
status of the case, I had the re- 
fusal confirmed by Marquis Ito 
himself after an hour’s con- 
versation with that interesting 
old gentleman. Of course, | 
was more interested, as a jour- 
nalist, in confirming the report 
that the King was a prisoner 
in Japan’s hands than I was in 
seeing that timorous King him- 
self. 

Stevens is a charming man 
for a journalist to meet; | 
could wish he were in Congress. 
for he is still a  well-posted 
f and ardent American. But lie 
is loyal to the polite nation 
which he has so long serve 
with skill; and of a piece with 
the loyalty is his detestation of 











character in the reigning mon- ’ 
arch—he called himself an Em- 
peror, because he thought the 
title fashionable and dignified— 
which hindered the work of IN THE LISTS’ AS 


H. B. Hulbert 


THE YANKEE EX-SCHOOLMASTER WHO IS ENTERED 
CHAMPION OF KOREA 


Hulbert. 

And this nervous, _ black- 
bearded schoolmaster is cer- 
tainly to be reckoned with. 
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He first went to,Korea twenty 
years ago, under appointment 
from the American  govern- 
ment, at the request of Korea 
for educators. With a_ bent 
for writing, he had put out nu- 
merous educational — publica- 
ticns in the vernacular, and he 
has issued two books upon 
Korea in this country: He is 
the foremost living authority 
upon things Korean. His 
primary form idableness, 
though, comes from his author- 
ship of the Korean Review, a 
little blue-backed monthly, of 
the sort issued by back-country 
colleges and struggling’ chari- 
table societies. But Hulbert 
has made it pay expenses, with 
a trifle over. 

That unpretentious little Ko- 
rean Review, which an Amer- 
ian exchange editor would 
scarcely look at twice, is filled 
with ginger, rattlesnakes, and 
dynamite. Hulbert may not 
he discreet, but he is plucky, 
and he straightway became the 


outspoken organ of Korea's 
cause against the Japanese. 


He told. just the .things that 
were least palatable to the 
dominant nation; the sort of 
literature that made entertain- 
ing and informing reading for 
the closely knit foreign com- 
munities of the Far East. Hul- 
bert quickly became a_ pro- 
Korean news centre, for he is 
close to King and nation, and 
trusted by them. Indeed, he is 
their one white adviser of 
proved loyalty, and upon his 








monster memorial meeting in 
Tientsin, and his family pen- 
sioned by the Chinese. 

This suicide business looks 
ridiculous to a Westerner; but 
it is tremendously effective with 
an Oriental. When the late 
Prime Minister of Korea, 
Major-General Min Yung Whan, 
committed suicide, upon the 
announcement of the Japanese 
protectorate, the latter power 
was visibly concerned. General 
Min’s house is now occupied by 
Mr. Stevens. “ but his soul goes 
marching on.” <A few days ago 
there crossed on the cables the 
news that another Korean noble 
had publicly committed suicide, 
as a protest against Japan’s 
treatment of Korea. This sort 
of thing not only solidifies 
Korean national sentiment, but 
it also reaches out to the deep- 
est religious beliefs of the man 
with the yellow skin. 

The latest set-to of the duel, 
which has been of what the 
sporting editors call a “ whirl 
wind” nature, Gpened with a 
signal triumph for, Hulbert, 
quickly followed by another by 
Stevens. Korea got to the door. 
of the Hague with her plea, and 
the world knows it. Hulber? 
had the authorization from the 
Emperor for some such move in 
his possession; it is amazing 
that the alert Stevens, backed 
by Japan’s ubiquitous 
police, should not have known 
of it long ago, for Hulbert is 
not cautious. The plot to get 
out of the country certain Ko- 


secret 








knowledge of the big world 
they depend. They sent him 


rean leaders, to participate in 


Photograph by Clinediust . re 
this mission to the Hague, suc- 


to America with a plea that W. D. Stevens ceeded, despite Japan’s refusal 
the American government ad- THE AMERICAN ADVISER TO THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT to allow Koreans to emigrate. 


here to its special treaty with 
Korea, and not permit Japan 
to take in charge the nation. 

But the plea found only deaf ears at Washington. A still greater 
evidence of the natives’ confidence in him is the fact.that he has 
bought, for a penny apiece, and will return upon demand, the titles 
to hundreds of Korean properties. [I saw the big bundle; and it 
held wrapped up in its motley pages the story of an ancient 
nation’s fall. The reason these properties are put into Hulbert’s 
keeping is that the Japanese have cultivated a pleasant habit of 
chucking the native out of his house, shop, or farm without so 
much as saying “by your leave.” They cannot be quite so sum- 
mary with a foreigner, although they did lay violent hands upon a 
prominent British resident cf Seoul. He, being a missionary, 
pocketed the outrage “for the sake of the work.” 

Right here it may be remarked, parenthetically, that the greatest 
ally the Yankee ex-missionary has in his duel on behalf of Korea 
with his compatriot who flies Japan’s colors is the rapid Christiani- 
zation of Korea. A phenomenal “ revival,” which is bringing 
thousands of natives into the churches, synchronizes with Japan’s 
efforts to extinguish the national life. Curiously, and perhaps 
characteristically, the Christian Koreans manifest a stamina and a 
plucky steadfastness that have several times balked Japan’s pur- 
poses in northfern Korea. The missionaries, so far as I could learn, 
refuse to meddle in-the political situation, even when they them- 
selves as well as their converts are sufferers. 

Hulbert’s most effective weapon is publicity. It is publicity that 
Japan wants least in this ticklish Korean business. . She strove 
sedulously, up to the time of the appearance of the Korean delega- 
tion at The Hague, to keep the big world in total ignorance of the 
acute crisis in Korea. There was one neighbor, however, from 
whom she could not keep the story of what was happening; for 
China has never withdrawn her eyes from Korea. .A young Chinese 
in Seoul committed suicide, several months ago, in order to at- 
tract the attention of his country to the way Japan acts when in 
power, so that China may beware of the “ friendly offices” of her 
progressive neighbor. That young man was honored. by a 


WHO IS FIGHTING HULBERT IN THE INTERESTS OF NIPPON 


Stevens was for the moment 
caught napping, and Hulbert 
has scored heavily in drawing 
the attention of civilization to a condition which he claims would 
not be permitted if known among the nations. 

His adversary showed his power by having tiie doors of the 
Hague slammed in the noses of the Korean delegation; where the 
diplomatic manipulation of the officialdom of nations is concerned 
Stevens is a master, and Hulbert has hardly qualified as a pupil. 
But the latter knows the Rooseveltian art of appealing directly to 
the old-fashioned sentiments of the common people, and the man 
proficient in this is usually an effective fighter. Certainly Hulbert 
succeeded in administering a severe blow to Japan’s international 
prestige. 

Stevens, cr the Japanese, played into Hulbert’s hands when, in 
anger over the appearance of the Korean delegation at The Hague, 
they compelled the King to abdicate. This demand upon the King 
ostensibly came from the Korean cabinet, but the latter are only 
Japanese tools, as is evident from the cabled reports that the 
Japanese troops have to protect them from the Korean populace. 
The tumultuous times which followed the abdication also served 
Hulbert’s. purpose, for they made Korea the focus of the whole 
world’s interest, and caused a general feeling of sympathy for the 
King and the patriots, such as the “ under dog” usually receives. 
This prepares the way for Hulbert’s appeal to civilization. 

After calling at The Hague to further the work that the Korean 
native delegation. had attempted, he hastened to America, where 
he now is, preparing to urge this country to stand by its old treaty 
of special friendship for the Emperor Chosen. He says he can 
prove that America’s commercial, as well as political, interests 
are suffering by reason of the Japanese usurpation of power in the 
peninsula. From overseas he may yet be able to deliver heavy 
thrusts at his adversary while the latter, Stevens, is seen to be 
getting in effective work for Japan at the Seoul end of the cables. 
Whose the victory will be remains to be seen. Whatever the out- 
come, it has been a rare duel, and of the kind the twentieth century 
fancies. 
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OUR FAR-EAST PROBLEM 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 
AVAL men in England, and not naval men only, have 
learned, with the deepest interest, of the decision, if 
decision it be, of the American government to transfer 
the bulk of its naval forces from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The move is regarded over here as being equally 
significant and reasonable. It is reasonable, because it obeys the 
compulsion of facts, and is, at least, as much the inevitable product 
of circumstances as was the British scheme of naval reorganization 
and redistribution two or three years ago. It is significant, because 
it implies, or at least foreshadows, a definite change of front in 
American policy, and a recognition of the new direction that Amer- 
ican interests are likely to take in the future. Americans have 
always seemed to Englishmen to look somewhat too exclusively 
north and south for the sigus of international complications. They 
have been occupied with the problems of the Caribbean, with the 
tate of various West-Indian islands, with South America and the 
Monroe Doctrine, with little incidental questions that have arisen 
through the proximity of Canada and Newfoundland. These were 
all natural and legitimate sources of anxiety. But for a decade 
and more it has been apparent to European onlookers that they did 
not and could not cover the whole field of American interests, and 
that the United States was engrossed in them to the exclusion of 
other interests that were inexorably growing up on the other side 
of the continent and in the other ocean. America, so it seemed, 
had not: yet worked round to the realization of the geographical 
facts of her positicn. It had apparently not occurred to her that 
she faced the Pacific as well as the Atlantic, and that, while vigilant 
in fencing round her front yard, she possessed and was neglecting a 
back door that opened into a world of which she knew nothing and 
seemed to care less. What the transfer of the fleet from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific amounts to, in English opinion, is that America 
has discovered her back door. 

Nothing, indeed, to a foreign observer of American policy, has been 
more interesting than to watch the steady decline of the Atlantic 
during the last ten years as the centre of America’s political and 
strategical interests, and the counterbalancing rise of the Pacific. 
It is scarcely too much to say that within the past decade the 
menace of war, never a very heavy one, has been dissipated along 
the entire length of the Atlantic coast-line. As a possible source of 
conflict between the United States and any European Power, the 
West Indies, since the expulsion of Spain from Cuba, have practi- 
cally ceased to exist. -I do not mean to say that the West-Indian 
problem is finally settled, but that it has ceased to be an international 
and become a domestic problem. The relations between the United 
States and Cuba and Porto Rico and San Domingo propound several 
questions in statesmanship that have still to take final shape, and 
the solution of which is not by any means clear. Similarly, the 
present status of the Danish West Indies ean scarcely be looked 
upon as permanent. But this, too, is a question that by no stretch 
of the imagination can be called serious either in its present form 
or*in any form it is at all likely to assume. No one, that is, can 
conceive it possible that the United States will ever forcibly seize 
the Danish West Indies. They will become American by amicable 
purchase or not at all. With Cuba, Porto Rico, and San Domingo 
brought definitely within the sphere of American influence, with the 
Danish West Indies hovering on the outskirts of it, the Caribbean 
has thus been deprived of its last element of international friction. 
The storms that blow from it in the future may often beat upon 
America, but will no longer threaten to embroil her with any other 
Power. 

Again, the revolution that has taken place in Anglo-American 
relations is another and potent guarantee for the security of the 
Atlantic seaboard. There are questions still pending between the 
United States on the one hand and Canada and Newfoundland on 
the other, but though intricate, they are in no sense menacing; the 
spirit in which they are approached is a spirit of reasonableness 
and amity, and the idea that any one of them, or all of them put 
together, could result in a war between the United States and 
Great Britain would. I believe, be rejected as wholly incredible by 
the people of both countries. The diplomacy of the last ten years 
has wiped off the slate every Anglo-American issue of any conse- 
quence, and the future relations of the two countries, so far, at 
least, as | am capable of perceiving, would seem to be those of as- 
sured confidence and good-will. There may be from time to time 
small explosive disagreements, but I do not think that any Amer- 
ican would now regard the British holdings in and around the 
American continent, and the occasicnal disputes to which they 
necessarily give rise, as containing the potentiality of any trouble 
serious enough to affect the naval strategy of the United States. 
It would be exceedingly interesting to have Captain Mahan’s opinion 
on this point—to get from him, that is, a statement such as only 
he could give of the extent to which the disposition of the American 
naval forces is or should be influenced by the proximity of the 
British possessions. T imagine that he would hold that the British 
colonies might now be almost, if not quite, disregarded in deter- 
mining the strength and whereabouts of the American fleet, and 
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that, like the Caribbean, Great Britain has ceased to disturb Amer- 
ican tranquillity. 

Finally, there is the Monroe Doctrine. 1 believe I am right in 
saying that the last ten years or so have witnessed on the part of 
all European Powers a growing acquiescence in the principle of 
policy enunciated by that doctrine. That is partly because the 
Monroe Doctrine has ceased to be a doctrine merely, and has be- 
come, thanks to President Roosevelt, a fact pointed with ships and 
guns, and weighted with reciprocal responsibilities. The growth of 
the American fleet has finally knocked on the head any ambition 
that any European Power may have cherished of effecting a lodg- 
ment on South-American soil. I quite admit that the future of 
South America is a subject for speculation as obscure as it is 
fascinating. It may be, and probably will be, bloody, tangled, and 
convulsive. But the wildest speculator on its possible developments 
would not now include among them the contingency of a war waged 
by a European Power with the United States for the possession of 
even an inch of South-Américan territory. The dream of colonizing 
South America under the flag of any one of the great Powers has 
been definitely shattered, and the principle of regarding South 
America as, in this respect, a terra clausa is now accepted, in fact 
though not in theory, as an international axiom. The universal 
subscription to it has followed all the more readily from the 
tangible evidence not only of America’s determination but of her 
ability to enforce the doctrine against all comers. But it has also 
been helped by President Roosevelt’s enlargement of the doctrine 
from a negative embargo to .a policy of positive action. The 
doctrine to-day is not the one-sided pronouncement that it seemed 
to be in the Olney days. President Roosevelt has recognized that it 
confers responsibilities as well as privileges, and that while it 
vests the United States with authority to supervise Europe's con- 
duct towards South America, ii also lays upon the United States 
the duty of supervising the conduct of South America towards 
Europe. Indeed, the expansion of the Monroe Doctrine from now 
onwards is far more likely to be concerned with the relations be- 
tween the United States and South America than with the relations 
between the United States and Europe. If the Monroe Doctrine 
entails the liability of enforcing what Mr. Roosevelt has compre- 
hensively summed up as * decency ” among such people as the Vene- 
zuelans, then the Monroe Doctrine is not likely to remain inactive. 
But its activities will no longer be international, but domestic. 
That is to say, it will turn, to an extent hitherto unparalleled, on 
the, dealings of the United States with the South-American repub- 
lics themselves. 

These three factors—the virtual disappearance of the West 
Indies, of Great Britain, and of the Monroe Doctrine as sources of 
international friction—have, as it seems to an outsider, sensibly de- 
tracted from the importance of the Atlantic in the scheme of Amer- 
ican policy and strategy. If the possibility of a war with Great 
Britain may be eliminated as well as the possibility of a war with 
any European Power over the West Indies or the Monroe Doctrine, 
it follows that the naval force necessary for the protection of 
American interests in the Atlantic may be reduced without danger 
to little more than a mere police squadron. On the other hand. 
within the last ten years the Pacific has risen enormously in the 
scale of American interests. Since 1898 the United States has 
strewn the Pacific with stepping-stones from Hawaii to the Philip- 
pines. She has built up an export trade to the Far East worth, 
I suppose, $150,000,000 a year. She has landed an army on Chinese 
territory. She has been drawn, willy-nilly, into the vortex of the 
Far-Eastern question. She has played in the evolution of that ques- 
tion an active, often a leading, always a distinetive, part. She has 
formulated policies and taken a hand in momentous negotiations. 
She has definitely enrolled the Far East among the objects of her 
diplomatic solicitude. She has become, in short, a Far-Eastern 
Power herself. How vast a revolution all this implies any one may 
realize by throwing his mind back ten years, and recalling how 
entirely, before the Spanish war, the Chinese crisis faited to interest 
either the American people or American statesmen; how Germany’s 
policy in Shantung and France’s in Yunnan developed without a 
word of protest from Washington; how the seizure of Kiao-chou was 
regarded by the “man in the cars”? with the same indifference that 
he would have heard of a break in the canals of Mars; and how 
the fight for the “open door” was maintained by Great Britain 
alone without the smadlest sign of American assistance. Things 
have altered a good deal since then. The possession of the Philip- 
pines and all the political and strategical responsibilities entailed 
by it, the participation in the suppression of the Boxer rising, the 
expanding recognition of the supreme importance to the future of 
American trade of the open door, the not less expanding realization 
that, with the exception of Japan, no country is so well situated as 
the United States, industrially and geographically, to make tlie 
most and the best of the development of China, the exciting inci- 
dents in the diplomatic war waged by Mr. Hay for the evacuation 
of Manchuria, the beginning of actual work on the Panama Can, 
the interest aroused by the stern diplomatic duel that led up to tlie 
(Continued on page 1175.) 



















THE CATCH OF THE SEASON 


DRAWN BY ALDEN DAWSON 








A HISTORY WRITTEN 


IN A HOTEL REGISTER 


By FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 


SIDE from its prominence as a hostelry, at one time the most 
famous and fashionable in the metropolis and bearing on 
its register of guests the names of most of the distin- 
guished men and women, native and foreign, who ever 
visited the city or lived in it, the Fifth Avenue Hotel— 

now doomed to demolition—will hold a place of its own in the 
annals of the times as a birthplace of history. A trustworthy 
statistician has caleulated that no other single hotel in the world 
has ever entertained so many eminent persons as have been re- 
ceived at the Fifth Avenye, and asserts that, “ beginning with the 
Prince of Wales (now King Edward) in 1860, a year after the hotel 
Was opened, a never-ending procession of the great men of this and 
other countries has marched through its corridors.” 

Every President of the United States since the hotel opened, 
beginning with Lincoln and including Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Gar- 
field, Arthur, Cleveland, Harrison, and McKinley, but excepting 
Roosevelt, has been a guest of the Fifth Avenue during his 
term of office. On the day of the obsequies of General Grant, in 
August, 1885, not only were the family and relatives of the great 
soldier domiciled in the hotel, whence they took their places in the 
funeral procession, but President Cleveland and Vice-President 
Hendricks, with the members of the cabinet; ex-Presidents Hayes 
and Arthur, with the former members of their cabinets; the Senate 
and House of Representatives; the Supreme Court of the United 
States; the diplomatic corps; the Governors of the various States, 
each with his staff; and scores of other celebrated men—were shel- 
tered under its roof. The Lendon Times said that this was the 
most notable assemblage ever gathered in the United States. 

It is the part the 


see Garfield on his arrival; and, in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, Arthur 
exacted the candidate’s promise that, in the event of his election. 
he would submit all Federal appointments in New York to the 
Senators from that State. Gartield’s failure to keep his promise 
split the Republicans of the State into the “ Stalwart” and “ Hali- 
breed” factions; gave the State to Cleveland in 1882 by nearl) 
200,000 majority; helped to defeat Blaine for the Presidency in 
1884, and kept the Grand Old Party in a condition of disruption 
for years. 

Two events of the most momentous and far-reaching consequence 
in the history of the United States, in each of which the seating 
of a President was involved, had their inception in the Fift): 
Avenue Hotel. In one of these instances, in 1876, a rescue of the 
Republican candidate was set on foot after he had been given up 
for lost, and in the other, in 1884, the Republican candidate was 
inadvertently wounded fatally—speaking figuratively, of course— 
in the house of his friends. . 

If the Fifth Avenue Hotel liad not been the recognized shelter 
of visiting Republican statesmen in New York, so that John ( 
Reid, then managing editor of the New York Vimes, knew just 
where he could lay hands upon Senator Zacnariah Chandler, of 
Michigan, the chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
before daybreak on the morning after the Tilden-Hayes election, it 
is reasonably certain that Samuel J. Tilden would have taken his 
seat as President, .and the poultry standards of America been 
elevated through the return of Rutherford B. Hayes to private 
life. Knowing where to find Chandler, however, Reid routed him 
out of bed at 6.30 o’clock to tell him something which nobody 

aside from members of 





hotel has played in 
political history, how- 
ever, that will be its 
vreatest fame. For 
nearly half a century 
the social headquar- 
ters of the Republican 
party, with which it 
is practically contem- 
poraneous; the roof- 
tree in New York dur- 
ing that period of the 
leaders from — every 
part of the country 
of this almost con- 
tinuously dominant 
organization, and 
more particularly the 
meeting-place of the 
creators of destiny 
in the Empire State— 
the old — structure 
at Broadway and 
Twenty - third Street 
has played an impor- 
tant part in the af- 
fairs of the nation. 
Conferences, official 
and unofficial, at 
which has been effect- 
ed the making of 
Presidents, _ambassa- 
dors, judges, and 
Senators, and of other 
place-holders among 
the smaller fry of 
politicians down to 
aldermen and dog- 
catehers, have been 
held within its walls. 

The movement to 
nominate General 
Grant for the Presi- 
dency was started at 
the Peabody dinner at 
the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. Here Garfield, 
after his nomination 
for President in 1880, 
came all the way 
from Mentor, at the 
solicitation of his 
partner on the ticket. 
Arthur, to meet Sen- 
ator Conkling, whose 
hostility to the Presi- 
dential candidate 








the Times's staff be- 
lieved that morning—- 
that the election was 
not lost by the Re- 
publicans, and that a 
fight must be made to 
save the candidate. 

Reid, who was a 
militant Republican 
himself (and the 
Times then a Repub- 
lican newspaper). 
rushed into the hotel 
by the Twenty-third 
Street entrance soon 
after six o’clock on the 
morning of Wednes- 
day, November _ 8, 
1876, just as William 
EK. Chandler, a promi- 
nent Kepublican poli- 
tician from New 
Hampshire, afterward 
Senatoe from that 
State, who had ar- 
rived thence on an 
early train, came in at 
the main entrance. 
Chandler was carrying 
a copy of that morn- 
ing’s Tribune, the Re- 
publican organ, over 
the first column of the 
first page of which, in 
big type, ran the an- 
nouncement, “ Tilden 
Elected,” that news- 
paper conceding him 
188 electoral votes, as 
against 141 for Hayes, 
185 votes being neces- 
sary to win. 

When Chandler 
caught sight of Reid 
he threw up his 
hands, and cried fer- 
vently: “Damn_ the 
men who have brought 
this disaster on the 
Republican _ party!” 
his malediction hav- 
ing reference to the 
office-holders in the 
ranks, upon whose 
malversation the 
Democrats had_basc«l 
their campaign. 








threatened to lose the 
vote of New York for 
the Republicans. 
Conkling refused to 






A View of the historic Fifth Avenue Hotel, which is marked 
for Destruction to make room for a modern Office-building 
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“The Republican 


The Fifth Avenue Hotel f party has sustained 
no disaster,” Reid re- 
torted, warmly. “If 
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Drawn by E. V. Nadherny 


Where James G. Blaine was defeated by a Phrase 
THE REV. DR. S. D. BURCHARD, AT THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, ON: OCTOBER 29, 1884, DELIVERING THE FAMOUS ADDRESS IN SUPPORT OF 


BLAINE IN THE COURSE OF WHICH HE UTTERED THE UNFORTUNATE PHRASE, .* RUM, ROMANISM, AND REBELLION, 
BLAINE THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. DR. BURCHARD.IS THE FIGURE IN THE CENTRE, WITH HIS BACK TURNED; 
HIM ON THE STAIRCASE; BEHIND BLAINE ARE HIS SON, MRS. BLAINE, LEVI P. MORTON, AND DR. 


WHICH LOST 
BLAINE FACES 
S. S. SPEARS, CHAIRMAN OF THE 


DELEGATION OF MINISTERS, FOR WHOM DR. BURCHARD WAS SPOKES) 


you fellows up here keep your heads there will be no question of 
the election of Hayes.” 

Hurriedly he explained the situation to Chandler. It appeared 
that Senator William H. Barnum, of Connecticut, the chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, had unwittingly laid the train 
that had fired Reid’s activity. After the first edition of the Times 
had gone to press, about midnight, conveying the information that 


the election was in doubt and manifesting no elation over the pros- 
pects of the Republican candidate, Reid had received a note from 
Barnum, asking what news the Times had from Louisiana, Florida, 
and Oregon, States generally believed to have gone Democratie. 

It had at once flashed upon the level-headed editor that if the 
head of the Democratic organization was not sure that his party 
had carried those States, there was no reason why the Republicans 








The Fifth Avenue Hotel as it looked when it was first Opened forty-eight Years ago 


From ‘Harper's Weekly"’ of October 1, 1859 
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the Republican leader in California, biddin: 
him also to keep a sharp lookout for Demoerati, 


got into a carriage in front of the hotel, an 
was driven to the W estern Union Building at : 
gallop. 

That it was Reid’s prompt action on th 
morning after the election that brought about 
double returns from the four States mentioned 
and resulted in the appointment of an electora! 
commission and the seating of Hayes, is 
generally admitted, though the editor’s part in 
the matter was not known at the time, excepi 
to a very few. ‘Ten years afterward he pub 
lished the story of the occurrence in the Times, 
and John Bigelow, in his Life of Tilden, bases 
the chapter devoted to “ The Conspiracy ” on 
Reid’s. narrative. 

It was James G. Blaine who was the victim 
of his friends at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in 
1884. Only six days before the election that 
was to decide whether he or Grover Cleveland 
was to be the next President of the United 
States—to wit, on Wednesday, October 29, at 
ten o’clock in the morning—a meeting of clergy- 











The Ladies’ Drawing-room in the Fifth Avenue Hotel Half a Century ago 


From ‘* Harper's Weekly” of October 1, 1859 


should be. He had accordingly got out a second edition of the 
newspaper, claiming the election of Hayes, and had since been eare- 
fully studying the returns from the various States, with the result 
that he saw a fighting chance for the Republican c andidate. ° 

‘This is the way things stand,” Reid told Chandler. “ We have 
won if we have carried any of the doubtful States. What we’ve 
got to do now is to wake up Senator Chandler and-make him tele- 
graph to the Republican leaders in every one of these States that 
all depends on the count, and that they must not allow themselves 
to be tricked out of a single vote. There is no time to be lost.” 

The chairman of the Republican National Committee received the 
editor and the politician in his night-shirt; and, sitting on the 
edge of his bed, heard what Reid had to say. The old war-horse 
comprehended the situation at once, and authorized the editor to 
transmit the alarm to the doubtful States. 

Impressing William E. Chandler into his service as amanuensis, 
Reid ran down to the telégraph-office in the hotel, only to find it 
closed. It was consequently necessary to send the despatches from 
the main office of the Western Union at Broadway and Dey Street, 
but Reid made Chandler write them out for him at the hotel— 
perhaps with a possible dispute as to their authorization in view. 

Reid dictated practically identical messages to the Republican 
managers in South Carolina, Louisiana, Florida, and Oregon. 
Each was informed that the election of Hayes depended on his 
State, and that the Democrats would try to wrest the victory from 
him, and was urged to watch closely and hasten the returns. The 
telegrams to the Southern States were signed with the name of the 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, and that to 
Oregon with the name of William E. Chandler, as was another to 


men of many denominations was called in one 
of the private parlors of the hotel to pronounce 
their endorsement of the Republican candidate, 
as opposed to his Democratic opponent, whose 
private life had been criticised. 

The gathering of clergymen, augmented by 
laymen from the hotel cor ridors who took advantage of the oppor- 
tuttity to have a look at the “ Plumed Knight,” beeame so numerous 
that it was decided to hold the meeting in the main parlor on the 
second floor. When Blaine came in to meet his clerical supporters. 
the throng packed the big apartment, as well as the stairway, and 
there was considerable noise and confusion. 

It was then that the Rev. Dr. 8. D. Burchard, of Rutgers Female 
College, the chairman of the meeting, who delivered the address of 
welcome to Blaine, at one and the same time made himself an ever- 
lasting name in the annals of American politics and slew the candi- 
date he was trying to serve, by a phrase. That Blaine heard the 
fatal alliteration is out of the question, for he was far too clever 
a politician to have allowed it to pass unchallenged. It should be 
borne in mind that he had been engaged in a wearing campaign tour 
that had lasted for five weeks, and had only just arisen that morn- 
ing after a few hours of troubled sleep, subsequent to attending a 
banquet in his honor the night before. Then a complimentary ad- 
dress was no novelty to him, to be listened to with supreme atten- 
tion; Burchard’s voice was not particularly resonant, and the 
acoustic qualities of the hotel parlor were not good. 

That Burechard’s calamitous expression did not reach the ears of 
the majority of the gathering in the hotel parlor is indicated by 
the fact that only two of the daily newspapers reported it the next 
morning. The World, which was opposed to Blaine, was the only 
one of the two to “ play it up” and print the damning words in 
capitals. They were, according to that journal: “We are Re- 
publicans and do not propose to leave our party to identify. our- 
selves with the party whose antecedents have been Rum, Romanism, 
(Continued on page 1175.) 

















The Main Dining-Room of the Fifth Avenue Hétel as it looked in 1859, when such Hostelries were a Novelty 
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“ THIS ROOM,” COMMENTED “ HARPER’S WEEKLY” OF OCTOBER \1, 1859—IN WHICH ISSUE APPEARED THE WOOD-CUT REPRODUCED 
ABOVE—“ CONTAINS TWELVE TABLES, EACH OF WIIICH APPEARS TO SEAT ABOUT TWENTY-FIVE PERSONS. BUT BY SUBSTITUTING 
ROUND FOR THE PRESENT OBLONG TABLES, AND CURTAILING THE SPACE ALLOTTED TO WAITERS, NO DOUBT THE NUMBER OF GUESTS 


MIGHT BE VERY MUCH INCREASED ” 
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trickery in Oregon. With these documents Rei: 
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THE FIRST STEAMBOAT AND THE FIRST 
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COMMERCE DECISION 


HOW THE PRECURSOR OF FULTON’S STEAMBOAT 
TROUBLED JUDGES AND LAWYERS A CENTURY AGO 


By EDWARD 


HILE Robert Fulton has the sole honorable commemora- 

tion for applying steam- power to navigation, the 
prophecy of the luckless John Fitch, whose plans and 
drawings Fulton is said to have studied in France while 

‘ Fitch was absent in London, ought not to be overlooked. 
“ The day will come,” said he, shortly before his death from chagrin 
and disappointment, “ when some more powerful man will get fame 
and riches from my invention, but nobody will believe that poor 
John Fiteh can do anything worthy of attention.” 

Conclusive, too, on this point is the report in 18i7 of a special 
committee of the New York Legislature, with the original patents, 
drafts, specifications, and models both of Fitch’s and Fulton’s boats 
hefore them, and with both parties to the controversy represented 
by some of the best legal talent of the day, and witnesses of high 
character, with personal knowledge of the facts. The steamboats 
built by Livingston and Fulton, they said, were in substance the 
invention patented to John Fitch in 1791, who during the term of 
his patent had the exclusive right to use the same in the United 
States. ° 

But this controversy has a still greater interest at this time, 
because it first brought into discussion, and to a decision, the re- 
spective control of the national and State governments over inter- 
state commerce. 

In 1787, twenty years before Fulton’s achievement, Fitch ob- 
tained from the States of New York and Pennsylvania the exclusive 
right to navigate their waters with the “ steamboat of his invention, 
provided that within one year such boats should be placed on those 
rivers, and whose speed should not be less than four miles an hour.” 
This condition being fulfilled, the grants were absolutely invested 
in Fitch and his representatives. 

But Robert R. Livingston, before going to France in 1798 as 
United States minister, procured from the New York Legislature a 
transference of this grant on the ground that Fitch had died before 
performing the conditions on which his grant depended. After 
Livingston’s return from France with Fulton, whose plans for 
steam navigation he was financing, he secured a rcnewal of this 
grant in their joint names. It was protected by the penalty of 
confiseation of all steam-vessels venturing into the waters of New 
York. 

Governor Ogden, of New Jersey, the proprietor of a ferry between 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, and New York city, in a memorial to the 
New York Legislature set forth that a denial to himself of a similar 
grant destroyed the value of his property by his inability to put a 
steamboat on the ferry route without danger of its forfeiture and 
seizure. He therefore prayed for relief by a declaration from the 
Legislature that the grant to Livingston and Fulton did not apply 
to the waters common, to both States, or by a repeal of the penalty 
until the rights had been tried and determined by a court of 
justice. 

The memorial was referred to a select committee, including ex- 
President Duer, of Columbia College, John Savage, ex-Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of New York, and other competent men. The 
question was so interesting and exciting that the hearing was 


C. HOLDEN 


held in the Assembly Chamber, which was crowded to overflowing 
with officials and private citizens of both sexes. The license to 
Fitch having been granted before the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, the committee were instructed to repert nat only on 
the facts of the case and the rights of the grantees to the new 
invention, but on the validity of the State grant to Livingston and 
Fulton. They therefore reported unanimously both in favor of 
Fitch’s priority of invention and against the validity of the grant 
for its repugnance to the Constitution of the United States, which 
vested in Congress the exclusive power to regulate commerce among 
the States. However, as this was a legal issue, they recommended 
only the repeal of the confiseatory penalty of the grant. 

The Assembly promptly passed the bill fer that purpose, while 
the Senate, after the long delay and much wire-pulling to which it 
is still addicted, defeated it. 

Alarmed at their narrow escape, Livingston and Fulton at once 
admitted a number of men of influence and capital in different 
parts of the State to a share in their monopoly, and Governor 
Ogden was pacified by obtaining from Livingston and Fulton a 
license for his ferry. But Thomas Gibbons, proprietor of another 
ferry from Elizabeth to New York, determined to test the constitu- 
tionality of a law that forbade his navigating New York waters 
without the confiscation of his vessels. The New York courts hav- 
ing decided in favor of the monopolists, Gibbons appealed to the 
Supreme Court of .the United States. Chief-Justice Marshall 
rendered a long and luminous opinion, in which the various argu- 
ments in favor of the right of the States to regulate interstate 
commerce were considered specifically and at iength. 

Their contention that the “commerce among the States’ men- 
tioned in the Constitution related to traffic only. not to transporta- 
tion, and especially to navigation; that -it did not include the 
transportation of passengers, but of merchandise only; that it 
applied only to sailing-vessels, not to steam-vessels; that commerce 
among the States meant only commerce between two contiguous 
States, and a dozen other similar objections, were patiently taken 
up and refuted, and a decision rendered in favor of the plaintiff. 

The conclusion of the Chief -bustice’s opinion might well apply 
to all forced constructions of the Constitution, whether in limita- 
tion or expansion of its powers: 

“ Powerful and ingenious minds taking as postulates that the 
powers expressly granted to the government of the Union are to be 
contracted by construction into the narrowest possiblé compass, and 
that the original powers of the States are retained if any possible 
construction will retain them, may, by a course of well-digested 
but refined and metaphysical reasoning founded on these premises, 
explain away the Constitution of our country, and leave a structure 
magnificent to look at but totally unfit for use. They may so en- 
tangle and perplex the understanding as to obscure principles which 
were before thought quite plain, and induce doubts where, if the 
mind were to pursue its own course, none would be perceived. In 
such a case it is peculiarly necessary to recur to safe and funda- 
mental principles; to sustain these principles, and, when sustained, 
to make them the test of the arguments to be examined.” 





THE OVAL BILLIARD TABLE TO DEFEAT THE “ANCHOR” 














THE FAMOUS AND BAFFLING ‘“ ANCHOR STROKE,” VOR SO LONG THE BANE OF BILLIARD CHAMPIONS, HAS LED TO THE INTRODUCTION 


OF; AN OVAL-SHAPED TABLE. IT IS SAID TO NECESSITATE VIRTUALLY A NEW GAME OF BILLIARDS, IN WHICH IT WILL NO LONGER BE 


POSSIBLE FOR A PLAYER TO RUN UP A SCORE OF NEARLY 500,000 POINTS—A FEAT RECENTLY ACHIEVED BY REECE 
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RAISING HER TATTERED ENSIGN 


THE GOVERNMENT’S) PATRIOTIC. WORK OF 


RESTORING THE FRIGATE 


“CONSTITUTION ” 


By WALTER SCOTT MERIWETHER 


HE decision of the Navy Department to refit the frigate 

Constitution, the Old Tronsides of immortal memory, and 

the recent completion of the work, will be welcomed by the 

many thousands who know of the exploits of that historic 

vessel, but who have never been given an opportunity of 
seeing her. 

It was originally announced as the intention of the Navy Depart- 
ment to send this venerable relic.to Hampton Roads to form the 
star exhibit at the Jamestowa Exposition. In the history of this re- 
public there is only one other vessel that can hold place- with the 
Constitution, and that is the original Monitor, whose battle in these 
very Roads revolutionized naval architecture, and whose bones 
now rest with the green navy mouldering off Hatteras, not far 
from the scene of her momentous encounter with the A/errimac. 
One was the ocean champion of a young and struggling nation, and 
as such was the first to destroy Great Britain’s long-cherished 
illusion of her invincibility on the sea. “ Both,” as Mr. Ira N. 
Hollis has pointed out in his very excellent history, “ gained their 
victories over people of the same race and blood and the same 
maritime traditions. The Cunstitution went out from Boston 
in the face of tremendous odds, and the Monitor left New York as a 
forlorn hope. It is a strange coincidence that both should have 
sailed just before a change of erders could reach them. The most 
important effect of victory for both ships was a moral one; in the 
first case, putting heart into the whole nation by inspiring them 
with a sense of union, and in the second infusing courage and 
hope into the North, which was fighting for the Union.” 

The task of refitting the Constitution has been delegated to 
Naval-Constructor Snow, and who has been furnished with the 
original plans. Congress has appropriated $100,000 for the pur- 
pose of restoring the frigate, and the Navy Department is taking 
much pains to make her look just as she did when “ her thunders 
shook the mighty deep.” If she is eventually sent to the 
Exposition it is not 
now known’ whether 


of her builder that one big ship is better than two smaller ones. 
In those days ships of war were rated by the number of guns they 
carried. James Fenimore Cooper, in his Naval History, credits 
the Constitution in that action with fifty-two guns. According to 
the same authority, the Cyane, a frigate-built ship, carried thirty- 
four guns, the Levant twenty-one, a total of fifty-five, or three more 
than the Constitution mounted. 

The limitations of this article are all too short to recount the 
details of that famous battle. But there is one ineident—some- 
what apocryphal, but no less interesting. It is only after the two 
British ships had surrendered and their crews had been brought on 
board the Constitution, where oft before had “ knelt the conquered 
knee,” the vanquished captains fell into recriminations, each ac- 
cusing the other of some neglected opportunity. Stewart, the 
Constitution’s commander, so runs the yarn, entered the cabin at 
this -moment, te find his hostages engaged in this bitter talk. 
* Peace, gentlemen!” he said; “the eventual resuit would have 
been the same no matter what either of you had done. If you have 
any doubts about it, I will put you and your crews back on board 
your ships and we will have it over.” 

I do not know how true this story may be. It was told me 
years ago by one whose ancestor had served on the Constitution 
during this battle. But as the battle seems to have been fought 
for the mere love of fighting the yarn probably has some germ of 
truth. Stewart had known a full month before, but unofficially, 
that peace had been declared, but the Constitution having recently 
captured the Java in a blazing yard-arm to yard-arm battle, it 
seems that his men were spoiling for one more good fight before 
news of peace should officially be had, and Stewart was only too 
willing to oblige them. 

There is a story which goes with this battle with the Jara, and 
which does not seem to be generally known. In that action the 
wheel of the Constitution was shot away, and after the Jara had 





she will be towed there 
or sailed under her 


own canvas. Many 
liope that the depart- 
ment can find a way ¥ 


of letting her come to 
the naval rendezvous 
in the Roads under 
sail, and if it does, 
there will doubtless 
be many to thrill 
over the spectacle. 

While the question 
of whether it is 
greater wisdom to 
build one big battle- 
ship or construct two 
of smaller power is 
being discussed, it is 
interesting to revert 
to the contention of 
Joshua Humphreys, 
the constructor who 
built the Constitu- 
tion. When, in 1793, 
Congress was con- 
sidering the building 
of a navy, Humphreys 
in a letter to Robert 
Morris said, ‘ Several 
questions will arise, 
whether one large or 
two small frigates 
contribute most to the 
protection of our 
trade, or which will 
cost the least sum of 
money, or whether 
two small ones are as 
able to engage a 
double-deck ship as 
one large one. For 
my part I am de- 
cidedly of opinion that 
the larger ones will 
answer best.” 

The Constitution 
was the result, and in 
that smoke - blown 
evening off Cape de 
Verde, when she con- 
quered the Cyane and 
the Levant, the su- 














° surrendered her wheel 
was taken on board 
the Constitution. 


Years afterwards the 
Constitution was at 
Gibraltar, and a 
party of English navy 
officers paid a visit on 
board. Naturally 
they made a close in- 
spection of the cele- 
brated frigate, and, 
7 finishing their tour, 
ene frankly gave it as 
his opinion that she 
was the finest frigate 
that he had ever seen. 
“* But,” he continued; 
“there is one thing 
about her that I do 
not like, and that is 
her wheel, which is 
the clumsiest affair I 
ever saw, and seems 
wholly out of keeping 
with the rest of the 
ship.” The captain 
apologized for the 
wheel, and explained 
that it had been taken 
from the Java. Then 
the visitors went 
ashore. 

Queer things one 
encounters in the an- 
nals of this historic 
vessel. It is recorded 
that when she was 
preparing for action 
with the Cyane and 
the Levant, and that 
“when the tub of 
grog was brought on 
deck for serving out 
just before the action 
began, the men turned 
it into the scuppers, 
saying they wanted 
‘no Dutch courage.’ ” 
But it seems that- 
when the battle was 
won they wanted a 
double _ allowance. 
They must have been 
hard drinking as well 














perb frigate made 
good the contention 


“Old Ironsides” in her Peace Berth at the Boston Navy Yard 
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as hard fighting men, 
these pigtailed seamen 
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tories and her immunity 











from mishap. Commodore 
Stewart, the last of her war 
captains, attributes her sue- 
cesses to the matchless crew 
of seamen who manned her 
guns and braces. They were 
mostly from Marblehead, and 
he onee paid them the high 
compliment of saying that if 
all of the officers were killed 
he believed that his New 
England seamen would have 
been able to have fought the 
vessel alone. It is this same 
strain of seamanship which 
has held the America’s cup so 
long, the same ingenuity and 
masterly handling of sails 
and expert knowledge of the 
sea, and of its many moods 
and shifts and calms, that 
have sent so many seekers 
for this trophy back upon 
their shields. 

This recalls the repartee of 
an American woman who, 
several years after the war 
for independence, was dining 
in London. The dinner-table 
talk had drifted to naval en- 
counters, and history knows 
that iKngland had nothing to 
boast. of in battles with 
American ships of war. “ But 
you must remember,” said one 
Englishman, “that half of 
your crews were English.” 








The gunless Gun-deck of the Frigate. 


t 
of Hull and Bainbridge and Stewart. Under the last-named com- 
mander the Constitution was standing in for Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, one morning when two heavy British frigates suddenly 
loomed out of a fog, each of which was almost a match for the 
Constitution. The Constitution, therefore, had to run for it, but 
having just returned from a long cruise and her bottom being very 
foul, she could not maintain her old sea gait, and to lighten her 
spare spars and provisions were thrown overboard. These not 
proving sufficient, the fresh water carried in her tanks was pumped 
out. Still the enemy gained. ‘“ And as a last resort,” says the 
chronicler, ‘‘ the rum in the spirit-room was started. It is an odd 
commentary on the old navy that a frigate carried enough whiskey 
to make a decided difference in her draught.” But the sacrifice 
proved effectual, and soon afterwards Old Ironsides was safely 
at anchor in Marblehead. Her keel laid in Boston in 1794, the 
Constitution was launched 


Duplicates of her Battery of Twenty-four 32-pounders and 
Thirty 24-pounders are being Cast at the Boston Yard for Emplacement in their original Positions 


“Were not all of» yours 
English?” the American 
woman asked. The answer is 
not recorded. 

In his very excellent history of the Constitution, Mr. Ira N. 
Hollis neatly summarizes the work of the vessel as follows: 

“The success of the war of 1812,” this author says, “ can- 
not be credited to one frigate, vet the Constitution absorbed the 
largest amount of attention, as she did by far the greatest damage 
to British armed ships upon the sea. The guns captured by her 
amounted to more than half the number taken from all the British 
ocean cruisers. In all her subsequent cruising, she became an 
object of interest to the English people, as she had already acquired 
the respect of British officers.” 

It is perhaps not generally known that the name of Dewey 
figured conspicuously in the vessel’s later history. Captain Jesse 
D. Elliott who in 1833 had been ordered te command the Boston 
Navy-yard, conceived the fantastic idea of replacing the figurehead 
which had been shot away in one of her battles with a figurehead 





in 1797. That some of her 
timbers are perfectly sound 
to-day tells much of the art 
of the shipwrights who fash- 
ioned them, and who had 
turned them into such curves 
that she was able to outsail 
any other frigate of her 
class either in this or in any 
other navy. Was _ there 
something lucky in the mere 
placing of her masts? Many 
in after-years were wont to 
come on board for the pur- 
pose of taking the exact 
dimensions of her sail area. 
Or maybe there was a touch 
of genius or of good fortune - 


in the fashioning of her 
lines. Whatever it was, it 


was a something that enabled 
her to show a clean pair of 
heels when fleeing from a 
superior force, or an ability 
to force an encounter when 
the odds were more nearly 
equal, opportunities which 
her gallant commanders never 
overlooked. 

In all her war services her 
good fortune was remarkable. 
She was never dismasted— 
never put on shore. She 
never suffered from any of 
the aecidents of the sea, and 
although often in battle al- 
ways emerged _ victorious. 
Cooper, in his Naval History, 
gives the common-sense ex- 














planation that she was al- 
ways ably commanded. That 
does much to explain her vic- 
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The housed Quarter-deck of the “ Constitution” spanned by the immortal words of Captain Lawrence, 
“ Don’t give up the Ship,” when the “ Chesapeake” fought her disastrous Engagement with the “Shannon” 


























































































































The Hull of the venerable Frigate while undergoing Reconstruction at the Boston Navy Yard to Refit and Equip her as she was in 
her Fighting-days. She was towed to Boston from Portsmouth just previous to the Centennial of her Launching, October 21, 1897 


representing Andrew Jackson, the then President of the United 
States, and who seems to have been by no means popular in Massa- 
chusetts at this particular era. Moreover, there seemed no good 
reason why a soldier should adorn a ship, and the expediency of 
putting the figure of a living President there was also vigorously 
questioned. But Elliott held sturdily to his determination, and 
the figurehead was placed. in position, the Constitution moved be- 
tween two other ships, and marines stationed to guard the bow. 
No one knew how it happened, but one morning showed that 


the head of “Old Hickory” bad* been sawed off. There was a 
diligent search to, find the perpetrator, but nothing came of it. 
Several months later one Samuel W. Dewey, a harumscarum dare- 
devil went down to Washington and presented the severed head 
to the Secretary of the Navy. The head is now at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 

As a Lieutenant-Commander, George Dewey, now Admiral of the 
Navy, commanded the Constitution from November 5, 1867, to 
August, 1870. 
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When “Old Ironsides” was young. This Photograph, taken many years ago at the Portsmouth Navy Yard, is interesting, as it shows 
along the White Streak her “tumble-home” Sides and vertical Sashes substantially as they existed when the Ship made History 
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CONEY ISLAND’S THIRD DISASTROUS FIRE IN EIGHT YEARS 


TWENTY-FIVE ACRES OF AMUSEMENT PLACES AND HOTELS WERE DESTROYED BY FIRE RECENTLY AT CONEY ISLAND, ENTAILING A LOSS 

OF MORE THAN ONE MILLION DOLLARS. STEEPLECHASE PARK WAS ENTIRELY DEMOLISHED, THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS, IN THE FORE- 

GROUND, WHERE THE FIRE ORIGINATED AND, IN THE DISTANCE, WHERE IT WAS EVENTUALLY CHECKED. LUNA PARK AND DREAMLAND 
WERE UNDAMAGED 


PRIVILEGES OF THE SUMMER SOLSTICE IN NEW YORK 


WHEN THE THERMOMETER MOUNTS AND MOUNTS, AND THE ATMOSPHERE INCREASINGLY RESEMBLES THAT OF A TURKISH BATH, 

AUGUST IN NEW YORK CEASES TO YIELD UNLIMITED JOY TO NEW-YORKERS WHO ARE UNABLE TO LEAVE TOWN. THOSE WHO ARE 

WITHOUT HOMES OR BEDS ARE NOT UNLUCKY, FOR THEY ARE FORCED TO SLEEP IN THE MOST COMFORTABLE SUMMER-NIGHT QUAR- 

TERS THE CITY AFFORDS——-THE OUT-OF-DOOR SPOTS THAT ARE OPEN TO THE THE PARKS AND ELSEWHERE. THE ABOVE PHOTO- 
GRAPH WAS TAKEN IN FRONT OF THE STEPS OF THE CITY HALL ON THE HOTTEST NIGHT OF THE SUMMER 
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Drawn by William Oberhardt 


THE STORY OF THE MISSING RIFLES 


By WILLIAM INGLIS 


DRAWINGS BY WILLIAM OBERHARDT 


EPUBLICS have no sense of humor, especially Latin- within him which filled his suul with woe, and whenever the ship 

American republics. They have a great abundance of rolled over to her rail or skated dizzily down a steep sea he yearned 

honor, patriotism, courage, loyalty, zeal, fervor, devotion, most ardently for death. Surely this wobegone, sailow, bedrageled, 

and what not, but they lack humor. If only they pos- 

sessed it, two of our fairest southern neighbors, now un- 
happily engaged in shooting each other into tattered remnants, 
would cease hostilities a while and sip limonadas while they dis- 
cussed the story of the missing rifles. This hitherto unwritten his- 
tory is true—alas! too true—and it has come out only bit by bit 
from the mouths of indignant Jiricaguans, who grind their teeth 
and bristle their black mustachios most fiercely whenever some 
-asual happening brings to mind the incident of the rifles. Really, 
it is to laugh; but then, how can you expect men to laugh when 
they are deprived of their beautiful money? 

Toward the close of a brilliant autumn day in the year 1906 a 
solitary Jiricaguan might have been seen walking up the steep 
gangplank of a steamship which was soon to sail for New York. 
Not far behind him followed a puffing, swarthy gentleman bear- 
ing much adiposity and mustachios and dignity, none other than 
Sefor Don Jorge de Cardenas, Minister of War. and Gran Co- 
mandante de Todas las Fuerzas del Gobierno de Jiricagua. 

“Ramon,” he panted, as they gained the ship’s deck, “ Jiricagua 
looks to you for help in her hour of need. Soon we must resent- the 
insults of anprincipled Jordunas. War is near. You have the 
sixty thousand dollars secure in your baggage. See that you get 
the best rifles and the best cartridges—millions of cartridges—at 
the very lowest price. I count upon your fidelity, your zeal, your 
acumen in dealing with those Yankees. May good fortune attend 
you. 

Don Ramon Escamillo raised his fine eyes to heaven, and his 
right hand in the same. direction as far as his limited length of 
arm would allow. His slender Romeo mustaches also joined in the 
general upward movement and vibrated with emotion, 

“Unto the death, Don Jorge,” he exclaimed—* unto the death 
you may rely upon me to manifest those qualities of loyalty, of 
fervor, of patriotism, in which you have been always my preceptor 
and my guide! And as for acumen—let the Yankees beware. Are 
they foxes? Very well. The wolf will lose nothing in a contest s a P way bs 
with the fox.” p/ voll el 

There was barely a chance for Don Ramon to recapture and twist ' ee ’ thet 
into more sedate spirals the ends of his eloquent mustaches, and for . ; ‘ “¥ “An 
Don Jorge, to throw his left arm around him and pat him on the ‘e* & 9) ee hope, f 
back, and for Don Ramon to throw his left arm around Don Jorge pee j » F r ‘es thee 
and pat him on his back, and for both of them to say adios a few war ie oo aos fa For I} 
times, when the all-ashore gong was rung, and the Wise Wolf of - o i | . statero 
Jiricagua was gliding off on his lethal mission. Alas! that there = a Fs ee ; honoral 
was no friendly hand to guide him in the right way, no friendly J si gern 5 pers <7 arms.” 
voice to recite to him the parable of the frog who thought himself : ; Pt ‘Ey “Wo 
an Ox. eo ot eee Ramon 

Lombroso says that the most. dangerous of all the human beasts , “In 
of prey are those that smooth their tongues with filed talk and oe a plied si 
conceal their claws in velvet sheaths, giving themselves an appear- eo = buy a: 
ance of ingenuousness and cordiality that deceives the very elect. 2 “es - whole s 
But neither Lombroso nor any other man has pointed out how : ry =. The 
these beasts unerringly find their prey. They will not waste a ty oo Sefior ¢ 
moment on the moneyless man, no matter how prosperous he may Fe ) New Ye 
appear; but let the merest shred of the scent of lucre hover about : (bless 
the most ordinary-looking wayfarer, and, lo! the beast of prey — ; there a 
couched for the leap! , “9 apie 
; As the good ship Obscuranca had Punta Arenas abeam, Don an wicked 
Ramon was leaning in wretchedness upon the lee rail. His poor Don Ramon Escamillo raised his fine eyes to Don Jo 
legs were too weak to carry him to his stateroom. There was that heaven, and his right hand in the same direction cf rifles 
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hatchet-faced creature was no quarry for any beast of prey, and 
yet— 

“= Just try a little of this,” said a pleasant voice over Don Ramon’s 
shoulder. ‘ I always use this form of bromide when | go to sea.” 

Who so helpless as the victim of Neptune’s queasy ill humor? He 
will patiently take anything you give him and thank you for it 
with a melancholy but grateful glance. Poor Don Ramon accepted 
the proffered dose, gulped it suddenly. between heaving seas, and 
inmediately felt better. Within five minutes he was able to 
proceed on his own legs to his deck-chair, and soon he was deep 
in conversation with the good Samaritan who had led him there. 
A Yankee? Yes; but such a Yankee!—so genial yet gravely courte- 
ous; so full of great, mysterious, and important business, yet 
withal so simpatico! Heaven grant us many such Yankees, was 
Don Ramon’s pious wish. : 

The friendship so happily hegun grew stronger day by day. The 
Yankee seemed always reserved, a very model of decorum, yet some- 
how before the end of the third evening he had extracted from Don 
Ramon the information that he was going to New York to buy 
munitions for the great war that was imminent between his coun- 
try and Jordunas—tlat very war of which the newspapers are tell- 
ing to-day. And then—was it not a strange coincidence ?—the 
Yankee sefor told in a great burst of confidence that he was on his 
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Don Ramon was carrying with him to arm his warlike country— 
but what sane man would think on the same day of eavesdropping 
and of the honorable, reserved, and simpatico Sefor James F. 
Cargerry? Don Ramon, once more his usual self, thanks to the 
Yankee sefior’s bromide and smooth seas, now paraded the deck 
with long and stately strides when he was alone, and gave himself 
the airs of one who has done great things. 

Upon arriving in New York, Mr. Cargerry took horse and was 
driven in haste to the biggest war-shop on Broadway. Here he 
bought, for $12 cash, one .43-calibre Spanish rifle, also one box con- 
taining 1000 cartridges, all to be delivered immediately at an 
obscure office in an annex of the Hydrographic Building. There, 
a few hours later, Mr. Cargerry met Seftor Don Ramon Escamillo 
and showed him the samples. Inasmuch as the astute Don Ramon 
meantime had made inquiries in various places and found that the 
staple price of these rifles was $12 apiece, you can guess whether 
or not he was happy. He paid $30,000 down to his Yankee good 
Samaritan friend, the other $30,000 to be paid as soon as the arms 
were delivered at the pier. Mr. Cargerry, having accepted the 
$30,000 with a melancholy smile, remarked, in a large, tolerant 
way, that this would partially recompense him for what he had 
lost by trying to help out some good fellows in Gartaquena, and 
then “whirled Don Ramon up-town to a rich and_ bewildering 
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His eyes protruded, his face turned purple as he slowly arose 


way back from Gartaquena, where he had been vainly trying to 
compel the revolutionists to accept 5000 rifles he had bought for 
them. 

“And look you,” said he, ‘“ your Excellency will pardon me, I 
hope, for whispering, but I have great fear of being overheard by 
that amiable-looking man with the blue eyes in the third chair. 
For I know him to be a robber and an assassin, and I have in my 
stateroom the $20,000 forfeit that the Gartaquenan revolutionists— 
honorable gentlemen—paid me upon finally refusing to take the 
arms.” 

“Would you, perhaps, wish to sell the rifles and cartridges?’ Don 
‘amon asked eagerly. 

“T must sell them for what I can get,” the Yankee sefior re- 
plied sadly. “I had hoped to make enough,profit on the deal to 
buy a new automobile, but now I shall be glad to escape with a 


: Whole skin.” 


The details were settled next day, after a long conversation. 
Sefior James F. Cargerry' contracted to deliver to Don Ramon in 
New York, f. 0. b., 5000 rifles of the regular .43-calibre Spanish type 
‘bless you, there are fashions in Latin-American wars just .as 
there are in everything else!) at the low. and beautiful price .;of 
“9 apiece; also 1,000,000 cartridges for $15,000. Of course, if a 
\vicked eavesdropper had been listening to the farewells of Sefior 
Don Jorge de Cardenas he would have known that this total price 
cf rifles and cartridges was exactly equal to the sum of money 
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luncheon, toward the end of which the sizzling of the music and 
the soft, dreamy strains of the bubbles in the glasses—or some- 
thing like that—became curiously mixed in Don Ramon’s mind, 
and the only clear impressions he felt were that his chest had 
grown very large and that he was a doer of great things—he, the 
veritable Wise Wolf of Jiricagua. 

Alas! that all the hours could not be spent with the dignified 
yet simpatico Sefior Cargerrv, disciple of Lucullus and patron of 
the liberal arts. But the amiable Yankee gentleman had many 
great enterprises on hand, and since he was self-sacrificing enough 
to set. them aside while he visited his storehouses to direct in 
person the packing and shipment of the munitions of war, one could 
not expect him to be always entertaining. 

Busy days were these for Mr. Cargerry. He visited a stove- 
factory far up the Hudson and bought ten tons of first-class slag 
at $10 ‘a ton. This was hurried by fast freight to the establish- 
ment of an expert packer of tropical freight in lower New York— 
the same packer, by the way, who was handling the guns and car- 
tridges Mr. Cargerry was shipping to Jiricagua. It would have 
cheered the heart of any loyal, zealous, devoted Jiricaguan patriot 
to.see the procession of heavy boxes that passed on big trucks all 
day long from the packer’s warehouse to the Obscuranca’s pier. 
The long, flat, heavy boxes were neatly marked in stencil: “ H. M. 
Co., .43 Sp. rifles’; and the small chunky boxes were similarly 
marked “ H. M. Co., 1000 ctdgs., eal. .43 Sp.” Nothing could be 
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Drawn by William Oberhardt 


He felt that he was a doer of great things 


more eloquent of the simplicity and directness as distinguished 
from the pomp and circumstance of war. 

Proudly Mr. Cargerry surveyed his work as the boxes were 
swung over the ship’s side, but still greater was the pride of Seior 
Don Ramon Escamillo as he paid over the last $30,000, and re- 
ected that he had saved for his beloved country at least $20,000 





by his shrewdness in following up the chance meeting with the 
illustrious Yankee sefior. 


When the good ship Obscurenca arrived at Jacinto, the port of 
Jiricagua, all the world knew that she was bringing 5000 trusty 
rifles and 1,000,000 cartridges for the government. No need now 
of secrecy. The munitions of war were at hand. And if the low. 
faithless, truculent people of Jordunas should persist in their 
despicable and overbearing demeanor, then let them beware of thx 
righteous wrath of well-armed Jiricagua. All this and more of thie 
same was the theme of every patriot tongue throughout the clubs, 
the cafés, the plazas, even the smallest by-strects in Jacinto. 

To pay the steamship company’s trifling freight bill of $2100 
for the transportation of the guns and cartridges was a work of 
joy and of very few moments. The ship began discharging cargo 
at noon. One hour before sunset the Presidente of Jiricagua, with 
all his cabinet, also the Sefiior Don Jorge de Cardenas, Minister 
of War, and Jefe de Todas las Fuerzas del Gobierno de Jiricagua, 
accompanied by the radiant yet modest Sefior Don Ramon Esca- 
millo, all trooped out on the pier in elated yet solemn procession. 

They were going to have a formal opening of the boxes—those 
menacing boxes, so full of terror and destruction for the haughty 
foe. All of the populace of Jacinto that could crowd itself upon 
the inshore end of the pier was gathered in an excited mass closc 
to the ropes, and ready to yell Viva! the moment tiie first rifle was 
waved in air. 

The Seftor Presidente and the Minister of War stood very near 
the: boxes and facing the people. Oh, the boxes, the great and 
glorious boxes, full of the lightning that should blast the vile 
hand of the invader! Grim and businesslike was their aspect, each 
with its number of rifles or cartridges boldly marked on its whitish- 
yellow sides, and on the top, in big black letters, “ G de J,” which 
stood for Gobierno de Jiricagua. 

The wood crackled and the nails creaked shrilly as the barefooted 
workmen slowly pried the top off the first case of rifles. As they 
respectfully drew aside, the Sefor Presidente bent over, with 
agility surprising in one so oll and so fat, and stretched down his 
hands to grasp. But he did not grasp. His eyes protruded, his 
face turned purple as he slowly arose, he gasped for breath, his 
Adam’s apple became visible for the first time in twenty years. 

“Slag!” he gurgled, as he pointed downward helplessly. 
“Slag! Sla-a-a-ag!” 

“What?” roared Sefior Don Jorge de Cardenas. 
—what?” 

“Slag?”’ groaned Sefior Don Escamillo, plunging dizzily down 
from the pinnacle of happiness and pride. “Slag? Slag? Dio 
mio! JI am ruined. I am betrayed! I am betrayed by what? By 
slag! slag! slag!” 

Why seek to portray how Don Ramon tore out and scattered 
handfuls of hair—which, however, no one seemed to care to keep as 
souvenirs—how the Sefior Presidente and Sefior Don Jorge cursed 
as soon as they recovered their breath, how the populace shrieked 
invectives and threw stones and mud? 


“Slag? What 


The simpatico Seiior James ‘F. Cargerry was in the Broadway 
war-shop talking to the manager. 
“T find,” he said, “that I don’t really need the rifle and car- 


tridges I bought from you a few days ago. Here they are. Very 
kind of you, sir, to refund. Yes: Ud rather have cash.  Forty- 









eight twenty-five. Thanks. (Good-day.” 
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WATCHING THE WATER SPORTS 





FROM THE ESPLANADE OF THE LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB 
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How England Regards Our 
Far-East Problem 


(Continued from page 1160.) 


Russo-Japanese war, the emotions so pro- 
foundly stirred by the war itself and by the 
Jeap of a new, inscrutable, and most formi- 
dable Power on the very edge of Asia to the 
front rank among the nations—all these 
events have transformed American indiffer- 
encé to the fortunes of the Far East into a 
real, tingling, and vigilant concern. It has 
indeed seemed evident to English onlookers 
that America’s relations with the Powers of 
the Far East would, before very long, be 
more immediate, of greater moment, and 
possibly of greater hazard, than her rela- 
tions with the Powers of Europe. 

Under these circumstances, the only sur- 
prise felt over here is that the transfer of 
the American fleet from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific should so long have been delayed. 
English opinion regards it as the inevitable 
result of the forces and changes enumerated 
above. They see that, as things were, Amer- 
ica’s heaviest liabilities were being incurred 
in ene ocean while her fleet was stationed in 
another. They look upon the redistribution 
of American sea-power as a necessary link- 
ing of policy with strategy, of responsibili- 
ties with force, of diplomacy with the ma- 
terial power that can only make diplomacy 
effective. They believe that the new naval 
arrangements find their origin and justifica- 
‘tion in fundamental events that long pre- 
ceded the outbreak of the trouble between 
Japan and America over the San Francisco 
affair. They hope that the announcement of 
those plans at this particular moment was 
not prompted by that affair or by any of 
its consequences. 





A History Written in a Hotel 
Register 
(Continued from page 1164:) 


and Rebellion.” The Herald, also anti- 
Blaine, the only other paper to report the 
matter at all the day afterward, merely 
quoted the Weekly Union and Catholic 
Times of the same date, which represented 
Burchard to have declared to the candidate, 
“You represent all the virtues. Mr. Cleve- 
land represents rum, Romanism, and_re- 
bellion.” Neither the Times, anti-Blaine, 
nor the Sun, pro-Blaine, reported Burchard’s 
address at all the day after it was delivered. 
The Tribune, the only other New York daily 
to support Blaine, quoted Burchard as say- 
ing, ‘ We know your name, and we are here 
to give you the assurance that the voice of 
calumny cannot hurt it. We are Repub- 
licans, loyal to the party and to you.” 

From Thursday until election day the 
Democrats all over the country, and particu- 
larly in New York, made the most of the 
insult offered the Roman Catholic Church 
at a Republican, meeting, which Blaine had 
allowed to go unrebuked, and by his silence 
had aequiesced in. His protestations that 
he had not heard the reverend gentleman’s 
pious characterization of his opponents went 
unheeded. Indeed, the phrase was put into 
his own mouth, and it came to be the 
generally accepted idea in the street that 
Blaine had himself declared the Democratic 
party to be the party of rum, Romanism, 
and rebellion. 

The Cleveland-Blaine election was a very 
close one. New York was, as usual, the 
pivotal State. It was the “mugwump” 
vear, and many Republicans were voting for 
Cleveland. Blaine’s practice of convolving 
the tail of the British lion when occasion 
offered had made him a favorite with the 
Irish. however, and the Republican cam- 
paign managers had figured that enough 
Irish Democrats would vote for him to offset 
the mugwump vote. After the supposed 
affront to the Roman Catholic Church that 
idea was given up. Blaine himself told his 
more intimate friends before the election 
that he believed that “rum, Romanism, and 
rebellion ” had destroyed his chances for the 
Presidency. And so it proved, Cleveland’s 
Plur:lity in New York was 1149 votes. 
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Wanted: a Language 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


We can probably agree what our ideal 
speech ought to be.—John D. Barry in Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


Come, let us agree 

What our speech shall be, 
And stick to it to the end. 

In our verbal wheeze 

We go as we please 
In a sort of linguistic blend. 


The man up in Maine, ‘ 
In the fog and rain, 

Has an accent suggesting the snipe; 
While the chap down South, 
When he shoots his mouth, 

Has a drawl like a weary pipe. 


The fellow out West— 
Oh, he does his best— 

Has burrs cluttered over his R’s; 
And the Newport maid— 
She’s a charming jade, 

But she talks like a train of cars. 


The folks at the Hub 
Very seldom stub 
Their toes in their Bostonese, 
But they can’t deny 
‘That they wade knee-high 
In the depth of their terminal G’s. 


The soft sweet moo 
Of the brindle coo, 
Combined with the kitten’s cluck, 
Is the accent rare 
Of the maiden fair 
Who cometh from old Kentuck. 


And Babel -of old 
Was as pure as gold 
In its speech when compared to that 
That our statesmen use 
When they clear their flues 
For to show us just where they’re at. 


So let us agree 

What our speech shall be. 
Let Theodore now proclaim 

A council of six 

On a tongue to fix, 
And then let us use the same. 


Let the council say 
In a final way, 
When our ideas we'd disclose, 
Shall our voices come 
From our chests, or from 
Our hats, or perchance our nose? 


Shall we speak like Lamb, 
Or Omar Khayyam, 
Or Dooley or Hennery James? 
Shall our speech be made 
On the plan of Ade, 
Or the writers of baseball gamcs? 


Let our Lord proclaim 
And denounce the shame 
Of talking like Zanypates, 
: And the council wise 
Meanwhile devise 
A tongue that’s United States. 





A Rebel 

THe widow’s young son sat down on the 
curbstone and refused to budge. “He is 
afraid I will marry again,” the widow ex- 
plained to her escort. 

“JT don’t see the connection of ideas,” 
was the reply. 

“He won’t go a stepfather,” the widow 
explained. 





Spread of the German Language 


in Japan 


Consut THomas H. Norton, of Chemnitz, 
in a recent report, says the Germans are 
exerting every possible influence to strength- 
en their linguistic hold in the extreme 
Orient. Admirable facilities are offered na- 
tive Chinese for the acquisition of the Ger- 
man language in the colony of Tsingtau, and 
these are extended to the great sea-ports on 
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the Chinese coast. In Japan the growing 
attention paid to the German language, 
without special outside effort, is worthy of 
note. A Japanese journal is devoted ex- 
clusively to the interests of those studying 
German, and their number now exceeds 
20,000, according to this periodical. These 
include 1,000 university students who use 
German colloquially. Then follow 2,500 stu- 
dents in preparatory colleges, and 1,000 in 
academies. The study of German is obliga- 
tory on all medical students, and these nuin- 
ber 1.500 in the eight medical colleges, and 
1,200 in preparatory departments. German 
is likewise obligatory in the military acad- 
emies, and also in the school for youth of 
the nobility of Tokyo. A strong German 
philological society has lately been organ- 
ized in the Tokyo University, including in 
its membership 50 professors and 400 stu- 
dents. 





Wanted a Deeper Color 


OnE day there entered a Washington drug- 
store a colored girl, who switched herself 
over to where the clerk stood and asked for 
“ten cents’ wuth o’ cou’t plaster.” 

The clerk at once perceived this was a 
chance to perpetrate the druggists time- 
honored joke in this connection; so, with 
affected nonchalance, he gravely asked: 

“ What color?” 

“ Flesh cullah, suh.” 

Whereupon, in accordance with the afore- 
said time-honored joke, the clerk proffered a 
box of. black court plaster. 

The girl opened the box with a delibera- 
tion that was ominous, but her face was un- 
ruffled as she noted the color of the contents. 

“T guess you has made a mistake,” said 
she. “TI ast for flesh cullah, an’ you done 
give me skin cullah.” 








IT MAKES THE BABY STRONG. 

Goop milk contains in the most easily digested form all the 
elements necessary to the building of bone, flesh and muscle. 
Borpen’s EaGLe Branp CONDENSED MILK has raised three gen- 
— of strong and healthy babies. Has no equal asa baby 
ood. «*s 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is* BROWN'S 


HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. «*« 








Usz BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. oe 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


SOAKED IN COFFEE 


Until Too Stiff to Bend Over. 





‘“When I drank coffee I often had sick-head- 
aches, nervousness, and biliousness much of the 
time; but when I went to visit a friend I got in 
the habit of drinking Postum. 

“T gave up coffee entirely, and the result has 
been that I have been entirely relieved of all my 
stomach and nervous trouble. 

“My mother was just the same way. We all 
drink Postum now, and, without coffee in the house 
for 2 vears, we are all well. 

‘“‘A neighbor of mine, a great coffee drinker, 
was troubled with pains in her side for years, and 
was an invalid. She was not able to do her work 
and could not even mend clothes or do anything 
at all where she would have to bend forward. 
If she tried to do a little hard work she would get 


| such pains that she would have to lie down for 


the rest of the day. 

“At last I persuaded her to stop drinking coffee 
and try Postum Food Coffee, and she did so, and 
has used. Postum ever since; the result has been 
that she can now do her work, can sit for a whole 
day and mend and can sew on the machine, and 
she never feels the least bit of pain in her side; 
in fact, she has got well, and it shows coffee was 
the cause of the whole trouble. 

“T could also tell you about several other 
neighbors who have been cured by quitting coffee 
and using Postum in its place.” ‘“There’s a 
Reason.” Look in pkg. for the famous little 
book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.” 

CLARK’S TENTH ANNUAL 
OR § E | T CRUISE, Feb. 6, ’08, 70 days, by 
mn specially chartered S. S. “ Arabic,” 
16,000tons. 30 Tours to Europe, 3 Round the World. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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Sh—h—h—! 
BY AN ANIMAL LOVER 
| HAVE w secret up iny sleeve, 
[ask you firmly to believe. 
put yesterday my crocodile 
Had on his face a merry smile; 
Indeed, it was a grin he wore— 
put don’t tell this to Theodore. 


My elephant—a family pet— 

| sent down town some books to get; 

You may think this a nature bull, 

He came back with his trunk packed full. 
This is plain truth, *tis nothing more, 

But keep it, please, from Theodore. 


This morning my rhinoceros 

Awoke. He was uncommon ross, 
His shower-bath he would not take 
Because he didn’t like the lake. 

He rolled and kieked upon the floor, 


WNow, not a sign to Theodore! 


sYet this is nothing, on my word! 


One day my pet canary-bird 

Emitted a pathetic sigh; 

He flapped his wings and tried to fly. 

Just think! He really longed to soar! 
Don’t mention this to Theodore. 


I have a little dog. He weighs 

Two pounds or so On sunny days; 

And once he gave me such a scare: 

He fought a great big Teddy Bear, 

And licked him so he made him roar— 
Keep this, I beg, from Theodore. 


Because, if Theodore should hear 

About these things, I greatly fear 

That in his present state they might 

His temperament too much excite. 

Just whisper, please. Nay! nothing more— 
He’s dangerous, is Theodore! 





Maybe He Fishes for Cod 


Bronson. “T have strong doubts about 
Jones being.a-genuine fisherman.” 

Woopsen, “* Why?” 

Bronson. “ He never refers to trout as 
‘speckled beauties.’ ” 


The Grateful Parent 


A New York man enjoys repeating a story 
he claims to have had from one of the life- 
wards at Atlantie City. 

It appears that not long ago a Philadel- 
phia mansand his nine-year-old son were at 
the end of: one of the piers gazing over the 
rail at the. ocean when suddenly the lad, 
leaning over too far, tumbled into the water. 
The life-guards were just then at quite a 


distance.from the scene of the accident; so. 


another-man on the pier, without waiting to 
livest himself of either coat or shoes, 
plunged into. the sea, and after buffeting 
with the waves for some time succeeded in 
getting the half-drowned bey to the: beach, 
whither in the mean time the “father had 
hastened from. the pier. 

The parent took the affair very coolly. As 
the self-appointed rescuer set the dripping 
hoy at his father’s feet, the latter inquired: 

“Thank you; but what have you~done 
with his hat?” 





For Old Bones 


“Dip you say that the Rogerses are a very 
thrifty family 7” 

“Indeed [I did. You know the skeleton in 
their closet 7” 

weg.” 

“Well, they have sold it to a medical 
schoo].”’ 





The Palmy Days 


“Wuat do you mean by the palmy days 
of the drama?” asked the youthful actor. 
‘They were the days,” sighed the aged 


aeedian, sadly, “when we had plenty of 
eg,” 


4 that 
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FORD 


It’s significant 


while other cars 
go a-begging 
for buyers— 

cut prices, 
divide commissions, 
and trade 

in old cars to 
make a sale— 
the demand for 
Ford Sixes 

as well as 
Runabouts 
increases by 
leaps and 
bounds. 


Henry Ford 

has always erred 
on the side 

of low prices. 
Ford cars have 
always been 
worth more 

than the maker 
asked for them. 


That’s only 
one of many 
respects in 
which Fords 
differ from 
other makes— 
while others 
deteriorate 
Fords increase 
in value. 





«Uf it's a Ford, it's ahead—a year ahead."’ 


$600 


f. 0. b. Detroit 





Model **N,”” 4-Cyl., 15 H.P. 
Write for catalog and address of your nearest Ford 
agent or branch 


Ford Motor Co. 


267 Piquette Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





THE 
PLEASURES 
OF MOTORING 


A smooth-running engine is more satis- 
faction than smooth roads. Mobiloil—the 
perfect automobile lubricant—is the only oil that 
makes smooth, easy running absolutely certain, 

There is a grade of 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


especially prepared for every engine. 


The Mobiloil booklet lists every 
make of ‘automobile and tells what 
grade of Mobiloil to use. It's free, 
Mobiloil sold by dealers every: 
where—in barrels and cans of 
varying capacities 
MANUFACTURED BY 
VACUUM OIL Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 








in first-class condition. 
Built by Corliss, at Providence, R. I. Size 23''x 60 
60 r, p.m. 
€quipped with electricity. 
gain. Apply to 


FOR SALE 


Corliss Engine 


One Right, One Left, 
Only used a few years 


Reason for selling, factory has been 
Will be sold at a-bai 


Cc. W. FISK 
79 Cliff Street, New York City 








MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


for After Shaving. 


Ingist that your barber uses Mennen's 
Toilét Powder after he shaves you, Itis 
Antiseptic, and will prevent any of the 
many skin diseases often contracted, 

2 paar vereliet for Priekly Heat, Chafing 
and Sunburn, and all afflictions of the skin, Removes all 
odor of perspiration. Get Mennen’s—the original, Sold 
everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 






























A Creole Cook-Book 


“COOKING IN OLD CREOLE DAYS” 


By CELESTINE EUSTIS 


This book gives recipes for all of the famous old Creole dishes, 
many of them having neyer before appeared in print. Ex- 
plicit but clear directions are given for their preparation. The 
book includes as* well a number of quaint old Creole songs 
in praise of famous dishes. The recipes are also given in 
French. Charmingly illustrated. 


Decorative Paper Sides, Cloth Back, $1.50 


(Imprint of R. HH. RUSSELL) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 








Cotaiggne mailed on application. 
arerooms, Cor. sth Ave. 22d St. 
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Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SQHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 
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Photograph by Underwood & ierwood 


IN MEMORIAM: LEO. XIII. 


A NEW MONUMENT IN MEMORY OF POPE LEO XIII. WAS RECENTLY UNVEILED IN THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN LATERAN, IN ROME. “THIS 

MEMORIAL WAS ERECTE ‘HE E» SE OF THE CARDINALS CREATED BY THE LATE POPE. y D BY GIULIO TADO- 

LINI, OF ROME, IS 9 BY 5 METERS I SIZE, AND REPRESENTS THE POPE IN THE ACT OF GIVI HIS BLESSING. THE TWO FIG 

AT THE SIDES TYPIFY A PILGRIM AND THE CHURCH. THE SARCOPHAGUS IS MADE OF GREEN ANTIQUE MARBLE, WITIf DECORATION* 
IN GILT BRONZE 
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Was He Horsing Him? 
THERE is a member of Congress. froma 
nthwestern State who is pretty well knowu 
, Washington for his delight in the 
jasures Of the table. Particularly is he 
id of roasted ears of corn, a delicacy he 
ver omits ah opportunity to indulge. 

Qn one occasion, so runs the story, the 
mgressman was in a restaurant in Texas, 
jen the waiter placed upon the table a 
ateful of the dish mentioned. The states- 
nn proceeded to help himsclf. 

When he had consumed the fourth ear of 
m, he noticed that a man across the table 
as eyeing him most curiously. Thinking 
Mat some explanation was necessary the 
resentative good-naturedly informed the 
ranger that roasted corn was one of the 
ost nutritious and palatable of foods. 
hen he gathered unto himself a fifth ear, 
hich he devoured with great relish. 

The man across the table could stand it 
0 longer. 

“My friend,” he suggested, “don’t you 
hink you could save about a dollar and a 
alfa day if you were to board at a livery- 
table?” 








Sudden Changes 
EvetyN. “I hear that Reggy Windy called 
his new motor-boat The Lobster.” 
Georce. * Yes; but it isn’t a lobster now.” 
Evetyn. “ Why not?” 
GeorcE. “ Because it turned turtle.” 





Drawbacks of Culture 


THERE is a certain matron of Chicago’s 
smart set whose devotion to matters social 
recludes any excessive amount of attention 
0 her children. 

It happened recently that she was just 
pbout to telephone to her physician for the 
second time to come to her youngest, a girl 
f three years, just then suffering from some 
iinor ailment, when the doctor himself put 
an appearance. 

“Tm so glad you’ve come at last, Doc- 
or:” exclaimed the matron. “I don’t know 
what on earth ails little Marie. The French 
nurse left this morning, and there’s not a 
oul in the house can understand what she 
SAYS. 





His Own Interest 


A Ricumenp Jawyer was consulted not 
ong since by a colored man who complained 
hat another negro owed him three dollars, 
i debt which he absolutely refused to dis- 
harge. ‘he creditor had dunned and dunned 
him, but all to no purpose. He had finally 
come to the lawyer in the hope that he couid 
give him some good advice. 

“What reason does he give for refusing to 
pay you?” asked the legal man. 

“Why, boss,” said the darky, “he said he 
done owed me dat money for-so long dat de 
interest had et it all up, an’ he didn’t owe 

me a cent.” 





In Water Color 


AMonc: the students taking the art course 
at a ceriain Boston educational institution 
are two impecunious youths from a South- 
em city. To reduce ‘their’ expenses ~ the 
young men from Dixie share an apartment, 
, “ which is attached a sort of kitchen where 
hey pre, are most of their own meals. 

One n -rning the elder of the students ap- 
peared a’ the kitchen door, palette on thumb 
and frow; on brow. 

‘s the matter with the coffee, 

‘asked. “Isn’t it ready?” 

le patience, old man,” replied Dick, 

soon fix you. It’s already sketched 








Force of Habit 


p Me. Fisy. “Cheer up, Mr. Peck. If we 
ust _go lown, let’s go cheerfully like men.” 
cK. “ But, hang it all, Mr. Easy, 
nh get home my wife will never let 
is.ing again, never!” 
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ee Your 
Health !’’ 


Is a toast that really means 
something when Angostura 
Bitters is served. A liqueur 
glass before meals and on re- 
tiring lends tone to the stomach 
and stimulates the appetite. A 
tonic of exquisite flavor. De- 
licious with grape fruit, lemon- 
ade, water-ices, cut fruits, lemon 
and wine jellies. Twenty-three 
awards at Principal Expositions. 

Send for free book of recipes. 





J. W. Wuppermann 


44 W. 34th St., New York 
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Martinique 
Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 


Under the same management as the Hotel St. Denis 


That splendid service and attention to 
small details that have made the “St. Denis” 
famous among the older New York hotels 
are now duplicated in the very centre of the 
shopping and theatre district. 

The Martinique offers at moderate 
rates the very highest standard of en- 
tertainment to the transient public. 


Rooms $2 and upwards. 
With bath $3.50 and upwards. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath 
$6 and upwards. 
The Martinique restaurants have 
already become famous for their ex- 


cellence of cuisine and service. 


Wm. Taylor & Son 


(INCOR PORATED) 














Financial 


Copyright Wotice 








Letters 
of 
Credit. 


of Credit. 
International ‘ Cheques. 
tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET, 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


all different, sent for 6 cents postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO.,349 Broadway, New York 





= over the paper without a hitch, 
1ack, or haggle. ‘Sample card of 12, \ 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
Collections made. 
Cer- 











Class’ A, XXc, No. 179837, June 20, 1907.—LiBRARY_ OF 
CONGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the twentieth 
day of June, 1907, Phiiip McKim Garrison, of Orange, N. J., 
hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: * What Mr. Darwin 
Saw in His Voyage Round the World in the Ship ‘ Beagle.’ 
New York and. London, Harper & Brothers,” the right 
whereof he claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws 
of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal! for 14 years from August 19, 1907. 
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BLOTTING 6, 
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SUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION ; . 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER: NEVER SCRATCH ‘> 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- 

rr! Pointep pens are ahead of all others 
FOR EASY WRITING. 

Assorted sample box for 25 cts. 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York f/ 
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WHEN THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL WAS NEW 


AN AMUSING DESCRIPTION AND PROPHECY REPRINTED 


FROM ‘“HARPER’S WEEKLY” OF OCTOBER 


1, 1859 


(See the illustrated article on page 1162 of this issue) 


present our readers on the two preceding pages with 
views of the new hotel in Madison Square—entitled, we 
believe, the Fifth Avenue Hotel—to wit, the dining- 
room, the ladies’ drawing-room, and an exterior view. 
The building is :n impesing one, and efforts have been 
judiciously made to attract gencral attention to the new enterprise. 

As a hotel. the Fifth Avenue concern presents no striking 
peculiarities. It is very large: it covers the whole of an irregular 
block ‘on Madison Square. It is built of white marble; archi- 
tecturally considered, it is not very handsome, but seenis suitable— 
that is to say, the space is economically and wisely used. The num- 
ber of guests who can find a resting-place in the new hotel is 
large: the number of bedrooms is said to be 500, and the dining- 
room Will seat, we were told, G00 persons. This latter feat would, 
we imagine, involve some crowding. The room contains twelve 
tables, each of which appears to seat about twenty-five people: the 
total would thus be three, not six, hundred. But by substituting 
round for the present oblong tables, and curtailing the space allotted 
to waiters, no doubt the number of guests might be very much 
increased, The dining-room is very handsome-—long, but so broad 
that its length is not conspicucus; the walls alternate windows and 
pier-glasses: the show of silver and plate dazzling and agreeable. 
It is relieved by two subordinate eating-rooms—one on either side— 
a breakfast and a tea room, both snug and comfortable. 

The drawing-rooms do not differ from those of the other hotels. 
They are furnished in the usual hotel style, with heavy masses of 
gilt wood, rich crimson or green curtains, extremely handsome 
rosewood and brocatelle suits, rich carpets. and so forth; the 
whole presenting about as handsome and as comfortless an appear- 
ance as any one need wish for. But, as we said, in this respect these 
rooms differ in no material point from those of the St. Nicholas, 
the Everett, or any other first-class house. The only advantage 
they possess consists in a very fine view upon Madison Square. 

The bedrooms are the conventional chambers of first-class hotels. 
Beds, bedding, carpet. bureau, casy-chair, ete., ete., all are the usual 
thing: all good and handsome of their kind. Many of the rooms 
are said to be provided with separate bath-rooms. We examined a 
few of these rooms. Most of them are provided with sets of rich 
brocatelle furniture—so glossy and apt to grow spotty that we 
cannot conceive any aman heing comfortable in its presence. 
Where is the sane man or woman who wants to have furniture 
covered with light-blue brocaielle in his or her bedrocm? Does any 
one suppose that William B. Astor or Commodore Vanderbilt sleeps 
surrounded by brocatelley No. no: these persons and all other 
sensible people want in their chambers furniture on which they 
can lounge at their ease—furniture which they are not afraid of 
staining or spoiling by sitting upen it, or using it legitimately. 
If you are a Goth, of course, and don’t care about ruining other 
people’s property, you may go and stay at the Fifth Avenue Hotel; 
you may with your dirty boots. in one evening. ruin a carpet 
worth fifty dollars: with a muddy coat destroy a light-blue couch 
or easy-chair which cost as much; and if you share the popular 
fancy for raising your feet above your head, you may destroy in 
doing so a couple of smaller chairs each worth twenty-five dollars. 
But if you are a Christian gentleman, you will shrink from such 
wanton destruction, and will. in the state chambers of the grand 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. sigh for a barn or a comfortable room-in a 
country inn, where you can take your ease in your ewn way, with- 
out trampling brocatelle or Brussels tapestry out of shape and 
color. 

It is indeed’ high time that we Americans began to exercise a 
little common sense in this hotel matter. We have bragged about 
our hotels till innocent foreigners have begun to believe that we 
were ahead of Europe in that particular; whereas. in faet. our 
hotel life is nothing but a sort of barbaric splendor which ruins 
hotel-keepers, and renders dwellers in hotels infinitely wretched. 
There is no point worth mentioning in which American hotels are 





not vastly inferior to the same class of establishments in’ Great 

Britain and France. 

In the first place, what can be more preposterous than to estab- 
lish a fixed rate of: fare at hotels? Big, fat, bloated, blustering 
Guzzle goes to the Astor House for a week, and, in virtue of his 
standing and his paunch, gets a room near the dining-saloon—a 
large airy room, looking on the Park, with lounge, armehairs, picr- 
glasses, Brussels carpet, and other furniture, all rich and luxurious; 
at dinner he eats paté de foie gras and wood¢ock; at breakfast he 
will have salmon at fifty cenis a pound; at supper he has elaborate 
little dishes, which exercise an experienced cook tor an hour or 
two, and cost nameless sums; for all which Guzzle pays $2 50 per 
day. At the same time the Reverend John Jones arrives from |iis 
village to attend the May meetings. He is happy in the possession 
of a room under the tiles, which he shares with his presiding elder. 
He takes a cup of weak tea for breakfast and a small slice of beef 
at dinner; he has no supper. He employs no servants, four or five 
of whom are perpetually engrossed by Guzzle. Yet Rev. Jones 
pays the fixed $2 50 a day—not a mill less. Need we add that 
Guzzle swindles the inn-keeper of some $5 or $6 a day, while the 
Rev. J. Jones pays twice as much as he should?, 

Again, what a monstrous folly is this furnishing with rosewood 
and brocaielle! Who among us wants to live, to lounge, to dandle 
his children. and. to eat his daily dinner off sofas worth $2007 
Even the poor snobs, who, having made money, get this pre- 
posterous furniture into their houses, would be shocked at the 
idea of using it: they keep it for show, and live in holes and corners, 
basements, and extension-rooms, which are furnished with chairs 
and sofas and carpets fit for real use. We confess that we ex- 
perienced a feeling of disappointment when we discovered that the 
proprietors of the Fifth Avenue Hotel had fallen into the common 
error in this respect, and had furnished their hotel in such a man- 
ner as to entail enormous expense on themselves, and to preclude 
their guests from enjoying practical comfort. 

The time will come when we shall have hotels in New York 
which shall be popular and profitable. These hotels will be plainly 
but solidly furnished; with such chairs, sofas, tables, carpets, and 
beds as men of means and_ reasonable habits have in their own 
houses, and use day after day; without glittering gold and silk and 
varnish: but with—what very few first-class hotels in New York 
now offer—a real substantial air of home comfort about them. 
Such hotels will not supply their guests with every delicacy of the 
season for the price of a plain beefsteak: nor will they charge the 
tev. Jones what would keep Jones's family for a week. They will 
give every man ‘the food he wants, and charge him according to his 
appetite—Guzzle. $10 a day; Jones, 75 cents. Such hotels would 
soon be too small for their guests, and a fortune to their owners. 

Hotel-keeping in New York is not a protitable business. We 
understand that the leading hotels do not generally yield a fair 
return for the capital and skill invested. One of the most profit- 
able, as we understand, is the Astor House, which the owner, Mr. 
Astor, is said to have leased at a very low rent to Mr. Stetson, in 
order, as he is reported to have said, that the character of the 
house might be kept up. The other first-class houses. are said to 
be very doubtful property: semetimes profitable, sometimes the 
contrary; fluctuating according to the circumstances of the people 
at large, and in consequence of the cardinal errors we have men- 
tioned in our hotel system. 

We shall have at last to adopt the European system of feeding 
and charging: and we can only regret that the proprietors of the 
new Fifth Avenue house, when they had so fine a chance of starting 
the new fashion, had not the courage to avail themselves of it. 
Perhaps, however, they knew their own business better than their 
critics do. There may be a fondness among hotel-goers for broca- 
telle and rosewood: our country friends may insist, when they 
visit the city. on splendors which no millionaire here thinks of 
needing. We shall see by-and-by. 





There Are Troubles in All 
Trades 


a daughter in the fourth grade. and she calls 
me up at least once a day. This time she 
told me, at great length and with much 
feeling, that her little daughter had gone horse, but does he scare easily?” 
A princrpaL of one of the Detroit public- to school without her rubbers. on, and asked 


A Fright 


Miss ANN TeeEK. “ He’s a_ good-looking 


Deacer. “No, mum; but perhaps you'd 


schools was sitting at his desk, talking to a me if I would please go down and feel of her better not get round in front of. him.” 


friend, the other day. 


sation, and the principal took down the re- 
ceiver. 


I . feet, amd send her home if they were wet. 
lhe telephone-bell interrupted the conver- Now what do you think of that?” 





Words 





After a few minutes of irascible talk over 
the wire. he slammed down the receiver and 
turned to his friend with a seowl. 

“What's the matter?” queried the visitor. 

“What's the matter?” repeated the princi- Mrs. Wyss. 
pal. “Oh. it’s just another of those loving 


me up all day long, and treat me as though I 
were the office-boy or janitor.” 


A Cheerful Giver 


* Justin, here’s a_ bill-collector.” called 


j “All right.” replied Mr. Wyss from the 
mothers. They make me tired; keep calling library. “ Give him all he can carry away.” 


Worps are not the things that. matter. 
In the stress of battle long 

Those have saved the Starry Banner 
Who could not repeat the song. 


Words are not the things that matter. 
In a thousand silent ways 
Those have sacrificed for Cupid 





“What did this one want?” ventured the 


friend. Naturally. 


“What do you think?” asked the prinei- 
pal. breaking into a smile. 
“Can't imagine.” came the reply. 
“Well,” explained the principal, “ she has 


faney bred?’ ” 





Eruet (reciting). “*Oh, tell me, where is 
Tommy. “ At the bakery, I suppose.” 


11sS0 


Who could never frame the phrase. 


Words are not the things that matter. 
Tn the courts of heaven calm 
Those are wearing crowns of glory 
Who have never known the psalm. 
McLANpBURGH WILSON. 
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Taking a Flyer 

Tue secretary of an Eastern company that 
some time ago was anxious to purchase a 
sjlver-lead mine in the Northwest tells of 
ban amusing incident in the negotiations for 
its purchase. 

As the ore assayed well and everything 
joked propitious, a mining expert was sent 
jo examine the mine. His report was favor- 
able, too favorable, in fact, and aroused the 
suspicions of the would-be purchasers; so it 
was determined to investigate more closely. 

At this point a well-known mining man of 
Butte recommended that a certain rough- 
and-ready genius should be sent to look at 
the mine. “ You can depend upon his judg- 
ment.” the mining man said. “ You can 
trust to his report, which, in all probability, 
will be brief and very much tothe point.” 

The advice was followed. As predicted, 

Nthe report was short and pithy. It read 


P.ubstantially as follows: 


“Gents: I have made an examination of 
the X—- mine, and report that the ore is 
there as represented; that it assays high; 
that it is there in plenty; but to get your 
supplies in and your ore out, you will need 
a pack-train of bald gagles.” 





The Other Side 
First Mosaqurro. “Come on_ indoors. 
They've left the screen-door open.” 
Seconp Mosquito. * Oh no! 
man in there.” 
First Mosauiro. “ What of it? He won't 
bite.” 


There’s a 





The Thoughtful Landlord 


A New-YorKER whose business frequently 
takes him through the South tells of an 
amusing experience in a country hotel in 
one of the Carolinas. 

The New-Yorker soon learned that the 
landlord of this establishment laid it down 
as one of his principles of action to give his 
patrons a little more than they asked for—- 
to be * extra accommodating,” as he termed it. 

The New-Yorker had left a call for six in 
the morning, so that he might take an early 
train north; and he went to sleep in the 
calm assurance that he would be aroused 
at the proper hour. 

“T seemed hardly to have fallen into a 
sound slumber,” says he, “when I heard a 











terrific pounding at my door. I sprang up, 
wide awake. 
“*What’s the matter?’ I called out. 
“Four o’clock! four o'clock!’ came the 
landlord’s voice from the other side of the 
door. ‘Two more hours to sleep!’ ” 





Tough on Pigs 


“Do you keep pigs?” asked a cheeky-look- 
ing individual. 

“Yes,” answered Farmer Barndoor, with 
an experienced glance, “ we do—during July 
and August—seven dollars per week.” 





Puffing the Pipe 


“TE people of the Netherlands are com- 
monly as matter-of-fact as the Scotch,” 
once said a former diplomatic representa- 
tive of the United States at The Hague, 
“and a figurative phrase bothers them a 
good deal. 

“An American traveller found in a café 
at Rotterdam a Dutehman who had_ been 
“th a bit and who spoke English perfectly 
we 
This Dutchman was smoking a china 
pe of remarkable size and beauty: and 
the American; as an admirer and collector 
of such bric-A-brae, took the liberty to com- 
meni upon it. 

“* You could not stumble upon a pipe like 
that every day,’ said the American. 

“The Dutchman took three or four whiffs 
at the pipe, and then slowly removed it. from 
lis mouth. 

“Certainly not without breaking it,’ he 
said. gravely.” 
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Since 1905 there has 
been no radical 
change in the con- 
| struction of 


Maxell 


| Such a standard of perfection has been reached 
in the designing. of really good cars that I consider 
it a confession of weakness upon the part of a manu- 
facturer—a sign that his product was not rightly 
planned 1n the first place—it he makes a sweeping 

| ‘change in his models from year to year. 

| The “Maxwell” was designed right to start 

| with—by Mr. J. D. Maxwell, without doubt the 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





best automobile designer in America. 


Incidental refinements of detail have, of course, been 
made. But the entire energy of our enormous manufactur- 
ing facilities has been devoted to the conscientious turning 
| out of sound, trouble-proof cars. 
| There are over 7,000 satisfied ‘“ Maxwell” owners 
throughout America to-day. That's what tells ! 

Address) Department 33 for complete ‘“ Maxwell” 
literature, and prospectus of a practical course in automobile 
instruction for busy people. A letter addressed to me per- 
sonally will insure a demonstration by the ‘“ Maxwell” 
dealer nearest you. 


CS, Hi 
President, Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 
Members A. M,C. M. A. 
48 Franklyn Street, Tarrytown, N. Y. Main Plant, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Factories : Chicago, IIl., Pawtucket, R. I. : 


DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 





12-14 H. P. Tourabout, $825 


16-20 H. P. Touring Car, $1,450 














Makes the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic 
for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 
" after meals affords relief and aids digestion, 
MEINERS RR ea 
| : Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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THE PURITY, MATURITY, AND 
FLAVOR OF 


HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


HAS GIVEN IT ITS WONDERFUL 
POPULARITY AND A _ REPU. 
TATION FOR EXCELLENCE 
ABSOLUTELY UNSURPASSED 


“How did you lose your hair ?” 


“ ” 


orry. 
“What did you worry about ?” 
“ About losing my hair.” 





SN 14) 
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a 
WHISKEY 


PUTATION 
TATION 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baitimore, Md. 

















AS HE WAS SMILING JOE AS HE IS 


After being strapped to the frame for 4 year 
he has been put on his feet for life at Sea Breeze, 
with the help of the sun and the wind and the 
sand and the surf, good food and kind care. 

Sea Breeze is also the place where we are 
trying to provide Fresh Air Outings for 25,000, 
many of whom are sick or at the breaking point, 
with no other escape from dark, foul tenements 
and stifling streets. F - i as : 

Buy happiness for them, with strength and _ , S 4 CHARLES A, DANA 
new courage, by sending to Sea Breeze for a . be 


week: 1 tie ‘ 
A worn out mother with three children. . .$10.00 a 4 The Life of 


A teething baby and “little mother’ of ten 5.00 ; ‘ 3 
An underfed shop girl earning $3 a week 2.50 ce ‘ q] CHARLES A. DANA NY) 
An aged woman fighting for self-support 2.50 J Bs ee i 
Give 4 poor children ‘‘the happiest: sum- 


mer day” _ By Gen. James Harrison Wilson 
. : . 7 2: oe “The most brilliant and most talked-of journalist of his 
Literature sent for Fairs and Entertainments. a Te ey wt 
We will write if desired just how your gift is : — snag ! “A more interesting work of its class has rarely ap- 
2 i - 3 


peared—a picture of a great man as he really was.”—Zalli- 


used, whether $1 or $100. RAE gee ae a 
Seeng apr He iA ‘ . “It is many years since the biography of an Ameti 
Inquiry Is invited as to Memorial Gifts. citizen on teen cardio atthe eine Ghee Y. Sun. 
R. S. MINTURN, Treas., Room 25, No, 105 East 22d Street i : 
. With Portrait. Crown 8&vo, Uncut 
NEW YORK. ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE POOR Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $3.00 net 


R. FULTON CUTTING, PRESIDENT 
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